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THE following are abstracts of the 

historical addresses delivered at the 

centennial of The Newton Theological 
Institution in June, 1925. 


Newton Theological Institution 
Historical Address 


June 10, 1925 
By HENRY K. ROWE 


N the twenty-fifth day of May in the year 1825 the 
() Boston Association of Baptist churches was holding 

its anniversary sessions in the meeting-house of the 
First Baptist church on Salem Street, in the North End of 
Boston. It seemed that the time had come for Massachusetts 
folk to undertake the task of founding and maintaining a 
seminary in the vicinity of Boston. The promoters of the 
enterprise were fortunate in the location that was secured for 
the Seminary. Newton Centre was in the country, but a stage 
to Boston passed the foot of the hill daily. The Peck estate 
of eighty-five acres was ample in dimensions, convenient of 
access, and beautiful in prospect. The promoters of the Sem- 
inary were able to purchase the whole property for $4,500. 
At even less expense the Mansion House was adapted to edu- 
cational purposes. 

Early in 1826 the Legislature of Massachusetts chartered 
the Institution, and the Board of Trustees at its first meeting 
in Boston set the machinery in motion by establishing a pro- 
fessorship of biblical theology, and inviting to the chair the 
Reverend Irah Chase. Dr. Chase had recently resigned the 
forlorn hope of theological education at Columbian College 
in Washington. His reputation as a man and a teacher recom- 
mended him to the trustees, and he had taken an active inter- 
est in the organization of the school. It was Irah Chase who 
stamped his personality on Newton Seminary in its earliest 
formative period. Since he constituted the whole faculty 
and had the confidence of the trustees, Dr. Chase was able to 
put into action the principles of theological education which 
he had long cherished. Fortunately for the subsequent repu- 
tation of the school those standards were high. The curricu- 
lum provided for a three years course of study, centering about 
the Bible and based on the original languages. It was a bold 
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stand in a denomination that had underestimated the import- 
ance of an educated ministry. But it was the logical position 
to take when correct exegesis of biblical passages was a prom- 
inent function of the minister. Instruction in the Bible was 
founded on the new idea that it was not to be dogmatic teach- 
ing, but every student was to be guided to find out the truth 
for himself. 

When Newton was about a year old, the Reverend Henry J. 
Ripley was elected the second professor, with the chair of 
biblical literature and pastoral duties. He was a native of 
Massachusetts, but he came to his New England position from 
a pastorate in Georgia, an indication that Newton was to 
have a broader horizon than New England. Six years later, 
in 1832, the Reverend James D. Knowles of Boston relieved 
Professor Ripley of the instruction in pastoral duties in‘order 
that his full time might be given to the Bible. Professor 
Ripley had come to Newton in 1826, almost at the beginning 
of the school’s career, for thirty-four years he filled worthily 
the professorship to which he had been called, and through- 
out his life found ways to serve the Institution. Professor 
Knowles was destined to a brief career. Trained at Colum- 
bian College, and pastor for nearly seven years over the second 
church in Boston, he was fitted for his position of teacher of 
homiletics. He was highly esteemed for his scholastic and 
literary talents, fine taste, and Christian character, though a 
man rather reserved in manner. Six years after his accept- 
ance of the position he was buried on the hilltop, a victim of 
a sudden attack of smallpox. 

In order to make possible the election of two new professors, 
the trustees had found it necessary to raise funds for the 
support of the school. A study of the history of those early 
years reveals a spirit of loyalty and devotion on the part of 
several laymen, that should make their names remembered 
along with those who were actively engaged in instruction. 
Nathaniel Cobb, Levi Farwell, Jonathan Bacheller, and En- 
sign Lincoln gave time and money unstintedly, and they made 
it possible to expand the facilities of the Institution within a 
few years. Men of mark held positions on the Board of Trus- 
tees, Father Grafton, pastor of the church in Newton Centre 
for nearly fifty years, was president of the Board for ten 
years; Daniel Sharp, the well-known Boston pastor, succeeded 
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him for eighteen years; Lucius Bolles, Henry Jackson, Jona- 
than Going, and Francis Wayland surely deserve mention. 

Thus at the end of ten years the Newton Theological Insti- 
tution had become a going concern, enjoying the confidence and 
support of the churches, and enrolling faithful friends and 
workers among trustees, faculty, and alumni. 

From the beginning the sons of Newton gave distinction to 
their alma mater. They carried the Christian spirit into pul- 
pit and classroom, and to the hills and jungles of the Far East, 
justifying the establishment of the Institution and revealing 
the faithful work of its teachers. 

The report of the professors to the trustees in 1830 shows 
nineteen students then enrolled. Five juniors were studying 
Hebrew and Greek, and writing English composition; eight 
middlers were continuing that study and experimenting in 
exegesis, and were “attending to the evidences of revealed 
religion”, together with the preparation of sermons; six sen- 
iors were constructing a system of biblical theology, writing 
sermons and listening to lectures on pastoral care, and inci- 
dentally keeping up their Hebrew. They were in demand as 
preachers in the churches, but this caused an interruption to 
study and was deprecated by the faculty “lest an undue por- 
tion of their time be occupied at a distance from their studies.” 
The faculty were also busy with the problem of the establish- 
ment of a preparatory department, which was in vogue for a 
time, but later abandoned. The faculty recommended to the 
trustees that the policy of furnishing mechanics’ tools to the 
students and the necessary raw materials to keep them out 
of mischief during the winter term be continued, and a work- 
shop was provided at a cost of five hundred dollars. Jona- 
than Going, then agent of the Education Society of the War- 
ren Association, expressed his conviction that it is an import- 
ant part of discipline to provide useful physical exercise for 
students. He believed that as agricultural employment was 
“a sweet dash into the cup of punishment served out to Adam, 
so it might be an aid to the promotion of health, to the cultiva- 
tion of a skill that would be useful in a country pastorate, 
and to the financial benefit of the Institution.” Whether due 
to this plan or not, it became the custom for students to cul- 
tivate crops on the Seminary grounds and to grow muscle at 
the Seminary woodpile. The general deportment and religious 
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feeling of the students seems to have been exemplary. Chapel 
exercises, personal conference, and prayer meetings promoted 
piety during the week, and on Sunday, church and Sunday 
School and missionary meetings furthered the same purpose. 

The quarter century between 1835 and 1860 was an era 
when conditions were discouraging in many respects. The 
funds of the Institution never permitted adequate salaries to 
the officers of instruction, though slight increases were made 
from time to time. The trustees were often in serious diffi- 
culty to secure funds for the regular work of the school. Some 
of the real estate owned by the Institution had to be sacrificed. 
The records of the trustees contain reports of such transac- 
tions extending over many years. Not all the departments of 
instruction could be manned, and the shifting about of profes- 
sors and assignment to them of other courses than their own 
made specializing difficult. In 1853 the Institution succeeded in 
raising a permanent fund of $100,000; ten thousand went to 
the Library as a permanent fund. In order to bring the 
churches into closer contact with the Seminary the state con- 
ventions of New England were invited in 1850 to send rep- 
resentatives to sit on a Board of Visitors annually, and a 
few years later with the consent of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature the number of trustees was increased to forty-eight, 
one half of them to be elected outside of the Board. At the 
same time the number of students did not increase materially. 
It was lamented that so few young men entered the ministry. 

During the first ten years of the Institution only three 
professors had taught on the Hill. In 1836 the Reverend 
Barnas Sears was elected Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
He had ample scholarship, a judicial temper, and withal a 
fund of enthusiasm that commended him so highly that three 
years later he was transferred to the department of theology 
and made president of the Institution, the first to hold that 
title. In that same year, 1839, Dr. Horatio B. Hackett came 
to Newton from the faculty of Brown University to become 
professor of biblical literature. As a Greek scholar Profes- 
sor Hackett was unsurpassed, and through twenty-nine years 
of service on Newton hill he made the Seminary known and 
honored beyond the limits of the denomination. Several times 
he was granted leave of absence for foreign travel, and he was 
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the author of a number of books. His commentary on the 
book of Acts remains a classic interpretation. 

The departure of Barnas Sears to the presidency of Brown 
University left vacant not only the chair of theology, but the 
office of president as well. As the trustees had not thought 
it necessary to appoint a president before Dr. Sears, so again 
the presidency lapsed by a vote of that body until Dr. Hovey 
was appointed to the position twenty years later. 

As the years passed, hundreds of devoted men were going 
from Newton into the active ministry and into educational 
institutions, some of them to give distinguished service in 
this and other lands. 

The period of fifteen years from 1860 to 1875, which con- 
cluded the first half century of the Institution, was marked 
by general expansion. This is evident from an examination 
of the annual catalogues of those years. The number of stu- 
dents increased. Many of the young men, fired with militant 
enthusiasm, left their books to join the colors during the 
Civil War, as alumni of the Seminary left their churches for 
field and hospital. After the War was over Christian men 
were needed to train leaders among the freedmen of the South, 
and Newton alumni stepped into responsible positions as edu- 
cators. Meantime students in larger numbers were entering 
the Seminary. The increase had begun as early as 1857. By 
1871 the number had reached sixty. Within two years it had 
mounted to eighty. From those classes went out men who 
made a mark for themselves in several departments of Chris- 
tian service in both East and West. Less well-known men 
fed their flocks in green pastures and beside still waters with 
the truths of the Bible, interpreting it as they had learned 
on Newton hill. Others had more distant visions, and fol- 
lowing the gleam, carried the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ to China and Japan, 
to India and Burma, and there through sometimes weary 
years held high the torch of truth. Others were finding their 
field of opportunity nearer home. Professors of colleges and 
seminaries were being trained in the classrooms of the Insti- 
tution on the hill. Newton has equipped an unusual propor- 
tion of her graduates for educational service. 

The number of professors increased. Biblical instruction 
was divided between Old and New Testament departments. 
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A department of elocution was organized. Church history, 
which had been the football of the curriculum, passing from 
the hands of one instructor to another, was deposited in a 
chair of its own. It became necessary to employ certain in- 
structors, who added to the length of the faculty list. Dr. 
Hovey commenced his career at Newton as assistant instructor 
in Hebrew. In the early years a knowledge of Hebrew was 
required for admission to the Seminary. After ten years the 
subject was dropped as a condition of entrance, but it re- 
mained a regular and important part of the Seminary dis- 
cipline. The faculty of the period included Train, Pepper, 
Gould, Caldwell, Stearns, and Galusha Anderson. Dr. Hackett 
was no longer at Newton, sensitive to the noise of the gravel 
trains on their way to the filling of the Back Bay in Boston, 
or, if the wind turned east, getting out of bed to spend the 
night in study. All great men have their idiosyncracies. 
Hovey and Stearns indulged in pleasantries in the classrooms 
and in faculty meetings, and listened solemnly to the preaching 
of William Newton Clarke on Sundays. Galusha Anderson 
taught students on the hill how to preach without notes, took 
a student with him when he went off to supply a pulpit and 
had him preach in the evening, then on the way home they 
criticised each other’s sermons. 

It was difficult to maintain a uniformly strong faculty with 
the limited resources of the Institution. The financial re- 
sponsibility of the trustees continued burdensome. In the 
early days of the school the Mansion House and Farwell Hall 
met the needs of the time, but now there was grave need of 
new buildings. It was inconvenient to lecture under an um- 
brella when the roof leaked, and students vainly tried to sleep 
in the “Crow’s Nest” when it rocked in the blasts that some- 
times sweep over Institution Hill. The trustees undertook 
to supply the financial lack. In 1866 Colby Hall was dedi- 
cated and named after Gardner Colby, the munificent patron of 
the school and president of the Board of Trustees. The occa- 
sion was observed with fitting exercises, including an histor- 
ical address by Professor Hovey. In 1871 Farwell Hall was 
refitted, and a fourth floor added for dormitory accommoda- 
tions. Still another modern building was needed to meet in- 
creasing demands, and Sturtevant Hall was erected, in time 
for eager sightseers to climb its unfinished stairways and 
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watch the progress of the great Boston fire of 1872. This 
; addition made possible the demolition of the Mansion House, 

and some of its materials were appropriated to a gymnasium. 
This completed a group of four modern buildings on the sum- 
mit of the hill. Meantime a drive for an enlarged endowment 
brought into the treasury the sum of $200,000, and for a time 
the heavy burden of the trustees was lifted. Individual gifts 
made possible a considerable number of scholarships, the 
Library fund was more than doubled, and lectures by distin- 
guished visitors added to the attraction of the regular courses 
of instruction. Besides Gardner Colby, J. Warren Merrill, 
S. C. Davis, Thomas Nickerson, and B. F. Sturtevant, were 
numbered among the most generous givers. 

The year 1868 was marked by the appointment of Professor 
Alvah Hovey as the second president of the Institution. For 
twenty years the professors as a group had guided the admin- 
istration of affairs, but it was felt that the time had come for 
placing the increasing responsibilities on one man, and the 
broad shoulders of the once athletic and always capable Hovey, 
not to mention the executive ability of his wife, were conven- 
iently available. No other man in the whole history of Newton 
has so built himself into this theological institution as he. Ap- 
pointed an assistant instructor in Hebrew in 1849 soon after 
his graduation from the Seminary, he became successively 
professor, president, and trustee, and for more than fifty years 
gave the strength of his manhood to instruction and adminis- 
tration. It is impressive to call the roster of his service—an 
officer of instruction for fifty-four years, president thirty 
years, trustee fourteen years, member of the executive com- 
mittee eleven years. He was author as well as teacher, active 
member of important denominational organizations, and mem- 
tor of a generation or more of Baptist ministers. He shared 
at one time or another in the work of most of the departments 
of instruction, but as professor of theology and author of a 
manual of theology he was best known. Seconded by Mrs. 
Hovey, who made possible the scholarly pursuits of her hus- 
band, mothered the boys, and oiled the machinery on the hill, 
the president guided worthily the fortunes of the school, now 
approaching its jubilee. 

In 1875 the Institution celebrated its semi-centennial anni- 
versary. On that occasion President Hovey summed up the 
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history of the school in these words: “Born of faith, pro- 
tected by Providence, matured by age, and yet capable of 
indefinite growth, we hand it over to the second half of its 
first century. It has survived the perils of childhood and the 
uncertainties of youth, and we may confidently hope that fifty 
years hence its eye will not be dim nor its natural force 
abated.” 

The expansion that marked the closing years of the first 
half century continued into the next period. Changes in 
the Seminary catalogue show what was taking place. For the 
first forty years the catalogue had been only a twelve-page 
pamphlet. Restricted at first to the names of faculty and 
students and a general view of the Institution, it came to in- 
clude the trustees and from time to time a general catalogue 
of the alumni. Description of the course of study appeared 
first in 1840. Five years later it was announced that there 
were five thousand volumes in the Library, and that board 
cost students one dollar and seventy-five cents per week. In 
1853 a copy of the charter was printed in the catalogue, but 
when alumni lists were not included, the number of pages 
never exceeded twelve. After the semi-centennial a calendar 
of Seminary appointments appears, and at the same time the 
catalogue is adorned with a cover. This feature becomes per- 
manent, and five years later a view of the buildings and 
grounds on the hill appears as a frontispiece. The curricu- 
lum lengthens, and the different courses receive more detailed 
description. In 1885 a division is made between prescribed 
and elective courses. A year later the introduction of an 
English course for those who were not prepared for college 
standards of admission required additional space in the cata- 
logue, and a French department was added soon after. Then 
it seemed good to the faculty to arrange a pastors’ course for 
busy men living near who could not take a full course, and to 
admit women in preparation for foreign missionary service. 
In 1895 a photograph of the new Library building was used 
as a frontispiece, and information about the Library took its 
definite place among the annual announcements. By that time 
the catalogue had become a booklet of fifty pages, to be doubled 
almost since that time. 

The new Library building erected on the site of the Man- 
sion House added materially to the equipment of the school. 
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Cramped and dimly lighted quarters in Colby Hall had failed 
to provide facilities for the use of the books that had increased 
to more than twenty thousand in number. With well-lighted 
reading-room and ample space the new building became a 
laboratory for students and professors, and room was left 
for other needs, such as a better chapel, in Colby Hall. The 
serviceableness of the Library has increased until it is avail- 
able long hours during every working day, and affords access 
to an untold wealth of intellectual material both past and 
contemporary. 

The Library building was made possible by the Hills and 
Hartshorn gifts. Improvements in Colby and Farwell Halls 
and the erection of a central heating plant were due largely 
to the wise counsel and superintendence of Stephen Greene, 
who interested himself in the welfare of the Seminary and 
took time from business to give matters his personal attention. 
The continued interest of the Greene family remains as one of 
the strongest assets of the Institution. 

The high level of instruction was maintained in spite of the 
passing of the older generation. In the coming of Professor 
Burton and then of Professor Rhees to the New Testament 
department, and the succession of Professor Brown to the 
head of the Old Testament department, the biblical instruction 
went on with vigor. George Bullen was called from the pas- 
torate to direct English course students and to inaugurate 
courses in missions. Jesse B. Thomas came from a brilliant 
ministry in Brooklyn to the chair of church history. Dr. 
Curry was already giving valuable service in the department 
of public speaking, and Dr. English was winning the love 
and appreciation of students in the department of homiletics. 

The last decades of the nineteenth century were not with- 
out practical difficulties in theological teaching. New ideas 
were current in religious and educational circles. The rapid 
extension of scientific knowledge was bringing revolution in 
more than one realm of thought. Theology could not be un- 
affected. Critical scholarship was examining into the sources 
of history and the Bible. New methods of teaching and study 
were being proposed. The faculty at Newton was alive to the 
dynamic influences that were being felt. The professors 
neither combated nor neglected new thought. Baptists were 
not swept off their feet by the new ideas, either in the schools 
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or the churches. They kept their interest in the gospel for 
a world in sin and an agein doubt. They carried their evangel 
to mission fields at home and abroad. Most of them main- 
tained a conservative theological position. The best test of 
the Seminary at such a time is the ministry of its graduates. 
The men who were going out to the firing line were giving as 
untiring and successful service as ever. 

With the coming of Nathan Wood as third president of the 
Institution the Seminary entered upon its fourth quarter 
century, a period just now closing. Looking back over the 
years the historian sees no relaxation of effort, no lack of 
spiritual and educational attainment. It was the cherished 
purpose of the new president to keep high the standards of 
scholarship. Men were encouraged to study for the Bachelor 
of Divinity degree, which was only then beginning to be 
granted at Newton. Scholarships were increased, and the 
Turner fellowship provided financial assistance for advanced 
post-graduate study. Abandonment of English and French 
courses created greater uniformity of standards. 

A generous gift from John D. Rockefeller spurred on other 
benefactors, and an enlarged endowment added greatly to 
the resources of the Institution. The president interested 
himself in landscape gardening, and added to the natural at- 
tractiveness of the grounds, with the generous and skilful 
assistance of Windsor H. Wyman, whose business connection 
made possible what his interest as an alumnus stimulated. An 
interesting experiment of those years was the publication of 
the “Newtonian,” issued by the students as a chronicle of Sem- 
inary life and a medium of expression of student thought. 
It was too good to live. 

The establishment of a chair of modern history induced 
George Edwin Horr to leave the editorial sanctum of the 
“Watchman” for the congenial work of teaching. In 1908 
he succeeded to the presidency of the Institution. The last 
seventeen years constitute a distinct epoch in the history of 
Newton. 

A key to the policy of the new administration is to be found 
in the inaugural address of the president. In that address 
he declared that the coordinating principle of the theological 
discipline is “the purpose of training men to interpret Jesus 
Christ to their fellows.” All departments should make that 
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their chief end. But to be wise interpreters requires a knowl- 
edge of the people, of the thoughts and lives of the men and 
women for whom Christ is to be preached. Knowledge is not 
to take the place of spiritual experience, but to strengthen ex- 
perience in order to interpret the possibilities of such experi- 
ence to others. 

But while Newton has made experience basic rather than 
knowledge, it has regarded knowledge as necessary for effec- 
tive ministry among the churches. Because he believed that 
the message was so important, Dr. Horr stressed the value of 
homiletics and gave it a prominent place in all rearrangements 
of the curriculum, and because it is necessary to understand 
the people scientifically while in the Seminary as well as ac- 
tually through pastoral service, he favored the expansion of 
the curriculum to include the philosophy and history of re- 
ligion, and such present day interests as psychology and so- 
ciology, which are sciences of human nature and conduct. By 
gradual adjustments it became possible to provide the new 
discipline without sacrificing the old, and in time two new 
departments took their places beside the old. 

Along with the introduction of fresh subjects went a change 
of emphasis in the older disciplines. Courses in biblical his- 
tory and exegesis were supplemented by courses in the devel- 
opment of religious thought in Old and New Testament times. 
The teaching of systematic theology was differently ap- 
proached and the whole subject humanized. Church history, 
which had seemed to end at the Reformation for the most 
part, was enriched with studies in English and American his- 
tory in recent centuries. Perhaps it is due in part to the 
timely quality of the courses that Newton has enrolled this 
year more than one hundred students, the largest number ever 
listed in a catalogue of the Institution. 

The demand of the times that theological seminaries should 
hold intimate relations with universities has brought about 
an affiliation of Newton with Harvard University that gives to 
Newton students valuable scholastic privileges at Cambridge, 
but it has seemed advisable to provide religious education for 
Baptist young people in Baptist schools as far as possible. 
With this conviction, and with the recognition that the needs 
of untrained men and women must somehow be met, Newton 
lent the aid of its trustees and faculty to the enlargement 
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and strengthening of the Gordon School in Boston. Presently 
the Institution recognized the demand for college-trained wo- 
men as directors of religious education in the churches, and 
with cordiality made provision for women students in Chase 
House, as provision had been made in Bray House for married 
students with families. The readiness of the Seminary to 
recognize these needs and to provide for their satisfaction 
has been a conspicuous characteristic of the modern Newton. 
Recent as is the recognition of the new religious education, 
and the promotion of women to an accepted place in the Sem- 
inary and in church leadership, the experiment at Newton is 
proving the wisdom of the expansion that has taken place. 

It should be said in this connection that Newton professors 
have traditionally tried to serve the churches and the denomi- 
nation as a whole. It is impossible to measure the value of 
pulpit ministrations, of friendly counsel with churches and 
pastors, of cooperation with the state conventions and the 
missionary societies of the denomination, of service rendered 
on boards and committees, of contributions to the denomi- 
national press, and lastly of books that have carried the mes- 
sage of chapel and classroom far beyond reach of the human 
voice. The publication of “Newton Chapel” a few years ago 
proved a welcome contribution to the devotional literature 
of the denomination. 

The needs of the rural pastor have been close to the heart 
of the present administration. A course in the problems of 
the rural church was included among the expanding courses 
in applied Christianity when the country was awakening to 
the seriousness of the problem, and in 1908 a summer school 
for two weeks after Commencement was opened to ministers 
who would value refreshing contacts with the school. The 
response was so cordial that the summer school became a 
regular feature of the year until the expansion of the School 
of Methods at Ocean Park made Newton cooperation with 
that undertaking seem imperative. The contribution that 
the faculty of the Seminary is making to the splendid success 
of that experiment is not to be overlooked. 

In the trying days of the World War, when problems of 
war and reconstruction loomed large, the Institution invited 
the members of the official boards of the New England state 
conventions to a three days’ conference at Newton, and the 
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proceedings and findings of that conference went out to cheer 
and enlighten the churches. Other conferences have followed. 
In all these ways, too numerous to detail, Newton has dem- 
onstrated that she is not aloof from the life of today, but while 
she: studies to find the light of truth she is passing on the 
torch to those who look to her for guidance. 

Students from all parts of the nation, and from Europe and 
Asia, mingle here and rub off their sharp edges by wide con- 
tacts. Especially friendly have been our relations with Cana- 
dian students and institutions. From Toronto and the newer 
West men come for higher training, and one is moved to 
wonder as he looks over the list of city pastors or scans the 
pages of the general catalogue what would have happened if 
Acadia had not sent her sons year after year to drink at New- 
ton’s fount and to minister to New England’s churches. 

With all the rest, history cannot forget the service that New- 
ton has rendered to men of other races and children of another 
color. From time to time the negro has shared in the white 
man’s education in the North and returned to be a greater 
blessing to his people. Through all the years Asiatic youths 
have come for a higher training in a Christian environment, 
and Newton numbers strange names among her alumni. Some 
of these men have filled places of singular usefulness after 
their return. Of the remarkable contribution of men and wo- 
men who have studied at Newton to the missionary activities 
of far distant lands it is impossible to speak at all adequately. 
Burma owes an incalculable debt to Newton. China and Japan 
have caught inspiration from the lips of saints who have com- 
muned with God on this hilltop. Builders of India have first 
built character here at Newton. 

Although there were thirty-four years when no one filled 
the office of president at Newton, it is remarkable that there 
are only four names in the list of presidents. Sears, Hovey, 
Wood, Horr—names short but meaningful, of men worthy 
and abiding in influence. He who today lays down the reins of 
authority was long a trustee and then a member of the faculty 
before he assumed the responsibilities of the presidency. He 
has brought recognition in the denomination and outside for 
the high aims and character of Newton. His scholarly a 
has won him invitations to lecture at bist 
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recognition by the latter University in the bestowal of the de- 
gree of Doctor of Sacred Theology. Dr. Horr has had the 
unqualified support of the Board of Trustees, and has sur- 
rounded himself with men of outstanding character and influ- 
ence. He lays down the burden of administration with the 
respect and affection of those who have known him most inti- 
mately in the educational work of nearly twenty years, and 
with the satisfaction to himself of having maintained the 
high standards of theological education in general and of 
Newton Seminary in particular, during a time of no little 
difficulty in theological circles. 

We have come to the end of a hundred years. Can we rest 
satisfied with the achievements already wrought? Surely no 
one who believes that God has a message through the churches 
to a needy world can feel that Newton’s ministry has more 
than begun. On its sacred hill it holds up the banner of an 
evangelical religion that is the only hope of mankind. In its 
classrooms it teaches a spiritual religion that alone can keep 
men in touch with God. In the hearts of teachers and students 
it holds the image of Him who is chief among ten thousand 
and altogether lovely, the Christ, the Savior of mankind. God 
save the school of our fathers for their children that shall be. 


Newton Men in the Pastorate 
By JOHN M. ENGLISH 


HE Newton Theological Institution was founded to 
ak prepare men for the pastoral ministry, for public preach- 

ing and private labors in building efficient churches for 
the furtherance of the kingdom of God. The original purpose 
of the Institution remains central and controlling, the social 
activity of the church and religious education being functions 
of the pastoral ministry. 

Of those who have entered the educational field the great 
majority were called from the pastorate, and most of them 
were effective preachers. 

I select but two representatives of these educators, one of 
an earlier, the other of a later, generation: E. G. Robinson, 
and W. H. P. Faunce. 

Ezekriel Gilman Robinson, of the class of 1842, whom Dr. 
G. W. Northrup, himself a great teacher, characterized as the 
greatest teacher in the Baptist denomination, was as pre- 
eminent as a preacher as he was as a teacher. Through his 
entire long career he was in constant demnad as a preacher. 
Dr. Robinson was the outstanding extemporaneous preacher 
in the North as Dr. Broadus was in the South. Concerning 
this method of preaching Dr. Robinson has said: “The key to 
success in unwritten speech is all in one word—preparation.” 
As a preacher Dr. Robinson was noted for the clearness, 
strength, sharpness, and orderliness of his thought, for the 
clarity, simplicity, exactness, and vigor of his expression, and 
for the extraordinary force of his personality. In appear- 
ance, in character, and in temper he was a typical Roman. 

William Herbert Perry Faunce, of the class of 1884, was 
for fifteen years a pastor. For five years from 1884 to 1889 
he was pastor of the State Street Church, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and for ten years from 1889 to 1899 pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Church, New York City. For twenty-five years, 
since 1899, he has been president of Brown University. He 
is one of the foremost preachers in America. He is both 
rhetorician and orator. The fusion of the intellectual, the 
imaginative, the emotional, and the esthetic in his public speak- 
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ing makes it uniquely pleasing and persuasive. He addresses 
all sorts of audiences, and is in constant demand as a preacher 
in churches of all denominations, and in college pulpits. His 
rare ability in public speech is one of the most valuable assets 
of his administration. 

Of the men who have studied in Newton from seventeen 
hundred to eighteen hundred have been pastors. From the 
very beginning the Institution sent forth men who were to 
become eminent as preachers and leaders of churches. 

William Hague, of the class of 1829, the second class regu- 
larly graduated, was one of the most illustrious and useful 
pastors among Newton men. Unlike most of the ministers of 
the earlier time, he deliberately chose to serve in relatively 
short pastorates. He seems to have been particularly drawn to 
fields that were either in a critical condition, or gave special 
promise of expansion. During his pastorate of the Federal 
Street Church, Boston, the meeting house in Rowe Street 
was built, which became the home of the Federal Street 
Church, under the name of Rowe Street, of which Baron Stow 
was the first pastor, and which is now the Clarendon Street 
Church, where Dr. A. J. Gordon had his wonderful ministry. 
What a trio of godly men and great ministers, Hague, Stow, 
Gordon! Dr. Hague was a hard student, a clear thinker, a 
wide and discriminating reader, a careful and sympathetic ob- 
server of his time, as his book, “‘Life-Notes” indicates. His 
ministry was especially attractive to young men and through 
his entire life he was interested in education. He was the 
author of several books. Rollin Heber Neale, of the class of 
1833, for over forty years the pastor.of the First Church, 
Boston, was honored and beloved by all denominations. He 
was a man of remarkable physical impressiveness, and of 
beautiful Christian character. Elias Lyman Magoon, of the 
class of 1839, had prominent pastorates in several of the 
largest cities. For seventeen years he was the pastor of 
the Broad Street Church, Philadelphia. Dr. Magoon was one 
of the most original, eloquent, and popular preachers of the 
Baptist denomination. Thomas Davis Anderson, of the class 
of 1841, for fourteen years the beloved pastor of the Dudley 
Street Church, Roxbury, Massachusetts, and for seventeen 
years of the First Church, New York City, was a leading 
preacher of his time; and a highly effective pastor. William 
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Lamson, of the class of 1842, after holding important pastor- 
ates in Thomaston, Maine, and Gloucester, Massachusetts, was 
pastor in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, for eleven years, and 
in Brookline for sixteen years. He was deeply interested in 
the foreign missionary work of the denomination, rendering 
valuable service for many years as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Missionary Union. 

Samuel Lunt Caldwell, of the class of 1845, belonged to one 
of Newton’s most notable classes, having as classmates Ken- 
dall Brooks, Ebenezer Dodge, Heman Lincoln, and Franklin 
Wilson. Prior to his professorship of church history in 
Newton for five years, and his presidency of Vassar College 
of seven years, he spent twenty-seven years in the pastorate, 
twelve years in Bangor, Maine, and fifteen years the pastor 
of the First Church, Providence, Rhode Island. Dr. Cald- 
well was conspicuous in the denomination for his wide and ac- 
curate learning, and for his choice literary culture. At the 
Jubilee of the American Baptist Missionary Union, its fiftieth 
anniversary, held in the First Church, Philadelphia, in May, 
1864, one of the greatest gatherings of American Baptists, he 
delivered his discourse on “The Missionary Resources of the 
Kingdom of Christ.” It made a profound impression, and 
is worthy of a place beside Dr. Wayland’s discourse on “The 
Moral Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise.” Nathan Smith 
Burton, of the class of 1850, for more than forty years served 
in numerous pastorates. As a preacher he ranked among the 
most studious and thoughtful, and built the churches to which 
he ministered into symmetry of Christian character and effi- 
ciency of service. He had a deep sympathy with higher edu- 
cation in the denomination. Two of his pastorates, Granville 
and Ann Arbor, were in university centers and for a year, 
1886-1887, he was acting president of Denison University. 
George Dana Boardman, of the class of 1855, the pastor of the 
First Church, Philadelphia, for thirty years, was outstanding 
as an expository preacher. From 1882, a period of more than 
seventeen years, he expounded the entire New Testament on 
consecutive Wednesday evenings. His two volumes “The Moun- 
tain Instruction” and “The Model Prayer” are specimens of 
his expository preaching. Dr. Boardman had a most winsome 
personality and charm of manner. He was one of the most 
eminent citizens of Philadelphia, esteemed and revered of all 
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For four years from 1880 to 1884 he was president of the 
Missionary Union. John Billings Brackett, of the class of 
1860, was a clear forcible expounder of biblical truth, with 
a simple, finished diction and an impressive delivery. He had 
several pastorates, his last that of the church in Brookline 
where he was held in high esteem. 

Henry Melville King, of the class of 1862, had as fellow 
- students at Newton a most remarkable company of men, 
G. D. B. Pepper, J. B. Brackett, G. M. P. King, H. M. Saw- 
telle, C. E. Barrows, C. H. Corey, A. R. Crane, J. H. Gilmore, 
H. E. Robins, C. H. Rowe, L. M. Haynes, C. H. Carpenter, 
H. M. Tupper, David Weston, A. K. Potter, G. 8. Abbott, I. D. 
Colburn, J. C. Fernald, A. J. Gordon, D. A. W. Smith, Henry 
Hinkley. Six became presidents, one a missionary, two pro- 
fessors, and numbers of them distinguished preachers. Dr. 
King was one of the choicest of these elect spirits. His was the 
genuine pastoral instinct, and he was greatly beloved by the 
members of his churches and congregations. He served three 
of our most important churches. For eighteen years he was 
pastor of the Dudley Street Church, Boston, for nine years of 
the Emmanuel Church, Albany, New York, for five years of 
the First Church, Providence, Rhode Island. Dr. King was 
one of the most prolific authors in the Baptist ministry, chiefly 
of Baptist history. — 

Albert Knight Potter, of the class of 1862, was for nearly 
twenty years the pastor of the State Street Church, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, which he took at its formation as an out- 
growth of the First Church, and developed into one of the 
largest and most efficient Baptist churches in New England. 
Dr. Potter was a genius in moulding a company of Christian 
disciples into a compact, enthusiastic influential organization. 
He was especially skilful in the evangelistic sphere. He was 
fertile in initiative. He was a robust, original, forcible per- 
sonality. 

Adoniram Judson Gordon, of the class of 1863, had a superb 
physique, a beautiful, shining face, a rich mentality, a re- 
markable gift of expression, a splendid voice. If Baptists 
recognized saints, A. J. Gordon would be conspicuous among 
them. His work in Clarendon Street Church, Boston, for a 
quarter of a century, was varied, of the highest order, and 
remarkably successful. He introduced systematic giving for 
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developing the benevolence of the church, which he considered 
a prime essential in its spiritual success; congregational wor- 
ship for preserving the warmth and kindling the enthusiasm 
of the church; free pews for maintaining the hospitality and 
establishing the social equality of the church; evangelism for 
recruiting the members of the church and the extension of 
the kingdom. He was much in demand as a preacher to col- 
lege students. He was an ardent promoter of foreign mis- 
sions. It was at his insistence that the Baptist denomination 
of North America took over the Congo Mission in Africa. 
“In Christ” and “The Ministry of the Spirit” are among his 
numerous books. 

Henry Francis Colby, of the class of 1867, had a ministry 
of thirty-five years in the pastorate of the First Church of 
Dayton, Ohio. Under Dr. Colby’s ministry the church became 
one of the most influential in the Middle West. His church 
was preeminently interested in the work of higher education, 
especially at Denison University. For many years Dr. Colby 
was president of the Board of Trustees and for three years 
he was president of the Missionary Union. 

Francis Wales Bakeman, of the class of 1869, belonged to a 
class that furnished several men who were to become es- 
pecially successful as Christian ministers. Dr. Bakeman’s 
two chief pastorates were in Auburn, Maine, of more than 
seven years, and the First Church, Chelsea, Massachusetts, of 
thirty-one years. Dr. Bakeman was a man of independent 
mind, of deep-rooted convictions, of firm determination, of 
forceful personality. For twenty years he was corresponding 
secretary of the Northern Baptist Education Society, in which 
position he had strong influence with the churches in the sup- 
port of an educated ministry. John Bartholomew Gough 
Pidge, of the class of 1869, is an outstanding scholar of the 
denomination, especially in the exegetical sphere. He was 
invited to a professorship at Newton but is so wedded to the 
pastorate of the Fourth Church, Philadelphia, which he has 
held since 1879, a period of forty-six years, one of the longest 
in the history of American Baptist churches, that it has been 
impossible to persuade him to leave it. 

These Newton men of the first half century are but a small 
percentage of those who have achieved exceptional success 
as pastors and preachers. The list could be greatly extended. 
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Each has served the kingdom according to his own ability, with 
singular consecration and efficiency, and each in his own way, 
has shed glory upon his alma mater. 

When the Institution reached its semi-centennial year, 1875, 
it was happily fitting in connection with this significant event 
that it was one of the most flourishing periods in its entire 
history. Again in the seventies, as in the sixties, the number 
of students was exceptionally large. The semi-centennial 
class, the class of 1875, was the largest class that has entered 
the regular three years course, and the quality of the class 
equalled its quantity. The contemporaneous classes were also 
large. In them were some of the most gifted of Newton’s 
sons. Six were prospective missionaries, seven professors, one 
of whom became a president, and many exceptionally promis- 
ing pastors and preachers. 

Among those in the semi-centennial class of 1875 who were 
to give themselves to the pastoral ministry was Benjamin 
Allen Greene, a man of fertile mind, rich poetic imagination, 
fine esthetic sense, and a remarkable wealth and beauty of ex- 
pression. His chief pastorates were Washington Street 
Church, Lynn, Massachusetts, fifteen years, and the First 
Church, Evanston, Illinois, twelve years. William Abram 
Newcombe, was a man of rare philosophical ability, a pene- 
trating, original thinker. Newton has had few students who 
were his equals in this sphere. Thomas Smallwood Samson, 
the son of the eminent educator and author, George Whitefield 
Samson, of the class of 1843, was a man of most gracious and 
winsome manner. He was pastor of several of the most im- 
portant churches: Calvary Church, New Haven, Connecticut, 
Delaware Avenue Church, Buffalo, New York, Free Street 
Church, Portland, Maine, and the First Church, Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. Horace Wayland Tilden gave the most of his 
ministerial life to churches in the West, in all of which he 
was a very successful preacher of the gospel, a leader of dis- 
tinction, and widely influential throughout those states. 

Thomas Davis Anderson, of the class of 1877, is the son of 
Thomas Davis Anderson of the class of 1841. No father and 
son could be more unlike in mental temper and in the manner 
of preaching. The father was noted for his expansive, glow- 
ing eloquence, the son for his clear, close-knit, stimulating 
thinking, and for an exact and finished expression admirably 
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fitted to the character of his thought. He has served with 
marked success four prominent churches in Portland, Maine, 
Baltimore, Providence, and Albany. Richard Montague was 
of the class of 1879, a class containing several of the best 
minds that have studied in Newton, including Charles R. 
Brown, George Edwin Horr, Edmund Franklin Merriam, and 
Albion Woodbury Small. Dr. Montague was a rarely gifted 
personality, with a charm and refinement of manner that 
warmly endeared him to all who knew him. His pastorate of 
the Central Baptist Church, Providence, was of wide and 
commanding influence in the city and the University. Later 
at Colorado Springs and Newton Centre he preached sermons 
of rare literary art and spiritual power. Had Dr. Montague 
retained his health, there is no position in the gift of the de- 
nomination which, if he had been willing to accept it, he could 
not have successfully filled. 

Frank Rector, of the class of 1881, has given almost his en- 
tire ministerial life to two churches. For nearly fourteen 
years he was pastor of the First Church, Fitchburg, and for 
a quarter of a century he has been pastor of the First Church, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. His success has been due to the 
freshness of the substance and form, and the high spiritual 
quality of his preaching, and to his sanity of judgment in lead- 
ership. Austen Kennedy deBlois, of the class of 1891, has 
served in the educational and the pastoral spheres, seven years 
as an educator and twenty-six years as a pastor in Chicago, 
and in the First Church, Boston. He has filled these two out- 
standing and exacting positions in the denomination with sig- 
nal success, owing to a combination of qualities: his scholar- 
ship, his thinking, his culture, his gracious manner, his 
pastoral feeling, and his practical wisdom. The historic First 
Church of Boston under his administration is constantly ad- 
vancing in strength and influence. Charles Aubrey Eaton 
of the class of 1893, has been pastor of three leading churches, 
Bloor Street, Toronto, Canada, Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Madison Avenue, New York City. In the pulpit 
and on the platform Dr. Eaton would be ranked as an orator. 
During the period of the war he rendered valuable service in 
keeping the vast army of the working men loyal and efficient. 
He has been an editor, and he has been elected recently from 
New Jersey to the House of Representatives in Washington, 
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where his peculiar talents will find a promising field for their 
exercise. 

Among the graduates of Newton in the fourth quarter of its 
century there are three men who should be mentioned to- 
gether: William Walter Bustard, of the class of 1898, Arthur 
Crawley Archibald, of the class of 1902, and M. Joseph Two- 
mey, of the class of 1903. In the best meaning of the terms 
they are popular preachers, gathering and holding exception- 
ally large audiences, and their ministries are notably evangel- 
istic. Great numbers of persons have been won to Christ by 
their labors. 

Herbert Judson White, of the class of 1899, had a fruitful 
ministry in Beverly, Massachusetts, and in Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, and for sixteen years he has had a prosperous pastorate 
of the First Church, Hartford, Connecticut. Everett Carle- 
ton Herrick, of the class of 1901, has had but two pastorates 
in the twenty-four years of his ministry, First Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, and First Fall River, in both of which in the 
midst of difficult conditions he has built two strong churches. 
He is peculiarly successful in his work with men. He is presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Baptist State Convention. 

Herman Spencer Pinkham, of the class of 1902, was one of 
the most promising of the recent sons of Newton. He was a 
man of attractive and influential personality, and of rare 
Christian consecration. His whole soul was in the work of his 
ministry. He fell in his early prime. Had he lived, he would 
have made one of the most useful pastors of the denomina- 
tion. William David Goble, of the class of 1907, by the pro- 
nounced spiritual quality of his ministry, his faithful preach- 
ing of the gospel, and his wise leadership, has constant pas- 
toral success. He has served the Central Church, Middleboro, 
Massachusetts, and the First Church, Fitchburg, and is now 
pastor of the historic First Church, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Samuel Macaulay Lindsey, of the class of 1913, has been 
the pastor of the Hanson Place Church, Brooklyn, New York, 
and is now the pastor of the First Church, Brookline. His 
attractive preaching, his untiring pastoral visitation, his un- 
flagging evangelistic aims and his work with young people, 
especially with students, are having generous fruitage. 

In the second half century other men like the following 
have helped to establish the reputation of the Seminary: 
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H. C. Graves, C. H. Spalding, James McWhinnie, W. O. 
Ayer, J. K. Ewer, F. E. Dewhurst, J. R. Gow, J. P. Abbott, 
J. S. Swaim, A. G. Upham, C. A. Reese, M. F. Johnson, W. 
O. Stearns, F. M. Preble, F. M. Gardner, W. S. Ayres, W. C. 
Goucher, pastor in St. Stephen, New Brunswick, Canada, 
since 1888, a period of thirty-seven years, R. O. Sherwood, 
0. C. 8. Wallace, A. E. Scoville, E. P. Tuller, R. W. Van Kirk, 
A. L. Snell, H. F. Perry, B. L. Whitman, A. B. Lorimer, C. H. 
Day, A. E. Kingsley, H. W. Watjen, who has the distinction 
of having had but a single pastorate, that of the historic 
church in Warren, Rhode Island, for thirty-two years, R. L. 
Webb, B. W. Hatfield, A. T. Kempton, A. E. Harriman, D. M. 
Lockrow, F. E. Heath, C. A. Brooks, Frederick Lent, J. B. 
Slocum, J. E. Smith, E. Snell, H. B. Williams, A. H. Gordon, 
the son of A. J. Gordon, B. S. Hudson, J. E. Norcross, W. F. 
Wilson, J. F. Watts, F. S. Boody, York A. King, M. A. Levy, 
C. R. McNally, N. A. Merritt, Jr., A. J. Archibald, A. W. 
Cleaves, O. T. Foye, W. E. Braisted, H. L. Hanson, E. D. 
Webber, W. H. Dyas, J. B. Gilman, W. A. Hill, O. C. Brown, 
M. R. Foshay, R. C. Granberry, D. J. Neily, F. L. Carr, F. F. 
Peterson, A. H. Stanton, L. J. Brace, W. G. Everson, W. L. 
Pratt, J. S. Pendleton, W. D. Swaffield, L. E. Ackland, M. F. 
McCutcheon, J. W. Milton, A. C. Thomas, W. E. Woodbury, 
F. L. Orchard, F. M. Swaffield, G. C. Warren, H. C. Whitcomb, 
F. B. Haggard, C. H. Walcott, Isaac Higginbotham, H. J. 
Moore, C. J. Underhill, J. M. Kester, F. E. Wolf. 

In the last decade of Newton’s century the same high quality 
of her sons is fully maintained. Edward Bleakney is doing 
a notable work in Utica, New York. Thomas S. Roy, Brock- 
ton, is gathering large congregations to his ministry and is 
strengthening the church. Chellis V. Smith is strongly en- 
trenched at Hyde Park, Massachusetts. George F. Finnie is 
the popular pastor at Lewiston, Maine, a spiritual force in 
both city and college. G. E. Harris in Kansas City, Missouri, 
the Morris brothers, C. E. in New York and P. J. in Indian- 
apolis, H. C. Abbot in Malden, R. T. Andem in Farmington, 
Maine, A. D. Carpenter in Torrington, Connecticut, O. T. 
Day in Spokane, Washington, A. T. Morrison in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, H. S. Campbell in Claremont, New Hampshire, 
Alexander Henderson in Fairfield, Maine, R. H. Moorman in 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, W. A. Steinkrause in Logansport, In- 
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diana, E. D. Dolloff in Dorchester, W. S. Jacobs in Portland, 
Maine, E. F. Campbell in Gainesville, Georgia, E. A. Elwell in 
West Medford, L. H. R. Hass in Waterville, Maine, C. W. 
Robbins in Roslindale, all are having a constantly growing 
work in their respective pastorates. 

In as recent a class as 1923 several of its members are 
pastors of prominent churches, J. W. Brush, First Church, 
New Haven, Connecticut, F. B. Fagerburg, First-Highland 
Church, Springfield, Massachusetts, E. A. Rockwell, Pleasant 
Street Church, Concord, New Hampshire, C. L. Seasholes, 
Watertown, L. W. Smith, in the university town of Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Many of the ablest and most useful men that have studied 
at Newton during the century have preferred to serve churches 
in the country and in villages. In the pastorates of these 
churches they have been the formative influence in the lives 
of promising young men who have gone to the cities and have 
become leaders in the churches. It is the outstanding tradi- 
tion of The Newton Theological Institution that the Bible 
has been central in its curriculum. Influenced by the Newton 
tradition, the pastors and preachers who have gone forth 
from its halls have been in the best meaning of the expresion 
biblical preachers. The expounding of the Word of God has 
been the central and dominating mark of their ministries. 
This is the open secret of the high quality and the great use- 
fulness of their service in the Kingdom of God. 

As we today survey the first century of our beloved school, 
the alma mater of so many loving and loyal sons, how sub- 
lime and inspiring is the vision of the great company of our 
brothers who lived and studied and worshipped together on 
yonder sacred hill. What beautiful and lasting friendships, 
what high resolves, what heart-searching consecrations, what 
nobility of Christian character have been witnessed there from 
Barnas Sears in 1825 to the graduate in 1925! These men 
came to Newton from the ends of the earth, from Canada, 
from the North and the South, from the East and the West of 
North America, and from foreign lands. They went forth to 
preach the gospel, to win souls, and to build churches in prac- 
tically all the leading cities, and in innumerable towns and 
villages, and country districts of Canada, of the northern 
area of the United States, and many of them in the South. 
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It is the prayer of all the sons of Newton that the glory of 
the first century of their alma mater, a century of gold re- 
fined and pure, may be the sure prophecy, the firm assurance 
that her second century shall exceed in glory in bringing in 
the reign of God. 


Newton Men and Missions 
By L. CALL BARNES 


HREE hundred Newton men have served in missions at 
home and abroad. It is possible to speak of them only by 
groups, naming a few typical examples. 

We must begin with a swift glance at 


Newton Pioneers On Western American Frontiers 


It is typical that out of our first graduating class of two, 
one struck out instantly for a frontier mission field. Into the 
little boom town of Buffalo, “the jumping off place” for the 
great West, Eli Burnham Smith, the first name in our General 
Catalogue, was sent, commissioned by the Baptist Missionary 
Convention of New York. The records of the First Church, 
Buffalo, show that Newton’s first graduate had there exactly 
the kind of frontier work done one hundred years later by men 
two thousand miles farther west. 

It was the needs of Ohio and Illinois, visited by Jonathan 
Going of Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1831, which led him to 
become the founder of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. During the missionary era of the old “Middle West,” 
Newton men put more than one thousand years into it. The 
most comprehensive missionary service in the State of Ohio 
was that of George E. Leonard (Newton ’55). For the last 
nine of his thirty-one years as Convention leader, he was de- 
voted to that vital part of the work, the building of meeting- 
houses. During the previous twenty-two years he was Sec- 
retary and Superintendent of Missions. He was a man of 
great practical sense, aggressiveness, firmness and at the 
same time democratic gentleness with those of differing mind. 

In Michigan our first representative was the third man 
listed in the General Catalogue, Thomas Ward Merrill (New- 
ton ’28). His father, Daniel, was a foremost leader in Maine 
and one of the founders of Colby and Newton. A son of T. W. 
Merrill was twenty-five years treasurer of our State Con- 
vention in Minnesota. A son of his is head of the new Archi- 
tectural Department of the Home Mission Society. In a few 
months after graduation at Newton, T. W. Merrill was in the 
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territory of Michigan, a self-supporting missionary before 
the Home Mission Society existed. His was the sacrificial 
life of a pioneer and kingdom founder. For years he was the 
successful Northwestern agent of the American Bible Union, 
and in a year of financial depression out there in the new 
country he obtained $10,500 for it. 

In the State of Indiana, Timothy Horton Ball (Newton ’63), 
beginning work in the log cabin days before coming to New- 
ton, spent most of his life in Lake county. He was a Sunday 
School missionary and a missionary pastor. He became the 
historian of all northwestern Indiana, writing and printing 
his own books, thirteen volumes and half as many pamphlets, 
and he was the primary authority on the Indiana settlements 
at the foot of Lake Michigan. 

A frontier missionary of a type quite distinct from Leonard 
or Merrill or Ball was T. R. Cressy of Newton ’31. He ranged 
more widely. For the bulk of his ministry he was an appointee 
of the Home Mission Society. He was the man who put on 
their feet the first Baptist churches in three state capitals, 
Columbus, Indianapolis, and St. Paul. He gave nine years 
to Ohio, six years to Indiana, and nine years to Minnesota. 
Various branches of the Cressy family have been kingdom 
builders all the way from Massachusetts to California, and 
even beyond the Pacific. Another typical Newton pioneer 
of the still farther West was D. J. Pierce (Newton ’70). He 
had two pastorates in Laramie, Wyoming, and served as 
pastor and evangelist in Oregon, Washington, and California. 
Pierce was a pioneer to the backbone. “He never left an 
Association or Convention without suggesting some great for- 
ward movement, often mapping it out and outlining details.” 
F. J. Salsman (Newton ’91) had a quiet, sensitive ministry 
in Montana, mostly with little mission churches in the Bitter 
Root Valley. 

On the Western Frontiers as defined for the Newton Cen- 
tury at least one hundred and twenty-four Newton men have 
served. Newton has furnished several good colporters. Amos 
Robinson (Newton ’67) served as a colporter and Home Mis- 
gion district missionary the last seventeen years of his life. 
He took exactly the needed culture, experience, and spirit of 
the Good Shepherd into the frontier life of the Imperial Val- 
ley California on the borders of Mexico. Amos Robinson 
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went from cabin to cabin among the settlers, and gradually 
shepherded the scattered sheep into six churches which are 
now going strongly. 

The Newton class which appears to have put the most men 
into western work is the class of 1889. One was secretary 
of the class for years, L. S. Bowerman. He has not been a 
rural missionary, but has put our first churches on their feet 
at strategic centers in the farther West, as Cressy did in the 
older West. Such are the first Baptist churches of Kansas 
City, Kan., Salt Lake City, Utah, Seattle, Washington, and 
the new oil metropolis at Casper, Wyoming. These few may 
be truly typical of what Newton has done in sailing the ark 
of God westward and saving a new nation amid floods of 
unrighteousness. 


American Aborigines 

Newton has contributed six men to follow in the footsteps 
of Roger Williams as missionaries to “The First American.” 
Two of these worked among the descendants of the very In- 
dians on Martha’s Vineyard who were brought into the Bap- 
tist fold there in the seventeenth century by the grandfather 
of Benjamin Franklin, Peter Folger. At Gay Head, Massa- 
chusetts, a town of almost exclusively Indian population, the 
Indian Baptist Church has been the fountain of high idealism 
for generations. 

In the West, E. A. Read (Newton ’78) was for a time 
teacher of the Bible at Bacone College, the largest distinc- 
tively Christian school for Indians in the country. The New- 
ton man giving the longest term of service to Indians was 
Francis Baker (Newton ’37), who toiled: seventeen years 
among the Delaware in Kansas. Ottawa University with its 
five hundred students today, most of them young white peo- 
ple, is the outcome of a seemingly hopeless mission to the In- 
dians. 


Africans in the United States 
To the stolen sons and daughters of Africa, Newton has 
provided a brilliant list of missionaries, nearly all of them 
commissioned by the Home Mission Society. The one of 
widest scope in the service, both in the number of years given 
to it and in the range of work from Hebrew teacher to uni- 
versity president and then General Secretary of Education 
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in all the schools, is George Rice Hovey (Newton 85), worthy 
son of Newton’s Alvah and Augusta Hovey. From Lewis 
Colby of the class of 1835 to E. G. Appleton of the class of 
1924 we have provided thirty-five graduates in that work. 
Most happily in the later years a full dozen of them have been 
themselves of African ancestry. 


New Europeans in America 

When we turn from African to recent European im- 
migrants, the contribution of Newton has been chiefly to 
Swedes and French, and in both cases by giving their own 
leaders the advantages of study at Newton. The class of 
1875 graduated Knut Arvid Ostergren, from the University 
of Orebro, Sweden. In Minnesota and Wisconsin he became 
a typical Christian pioneer, a pastor, editor, author, teacher 
and kingdom planter. He organized eight churches and like- 
wise the educational work of many communities. Seven other 
leaders followed Ostergren through Newton, C. H. Engstrom, 
92, G. A. Gordh and Erick Sjostrand in 1902, C. A. Lager and 
J. A. Zettervall in 1909, G. G. Carlson in 1913 and C. J. Ber- 
man in 1920. Gordh has been pastor, editor, and scholar, 
being now the Dean of Bethel Baptist Theological Seminary 
at St. Paul. 

The French at Newton have come by way of Canada. They 
have accomplished much of the best Evangelical work that has 
been done for the Canadian French in our country. F. A. 
Perron, Isaac LaFleur, and O. Brouillette have been eminently 
faithful. 

City Populations 

One large phase of modern city mission work is for the 
New Americans. This is so marked that for years The Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society combined in a single 
department Foreign-speaking and City Missions. The first 
head of that department was chosen because of his marked 
efficiency in that work in Cleveland, C. A. Brooks (Newton 
96). A.A. Forshee with a Michigan University and Newton 
(02) start, a Philippine Island experience, and city pastorates 
in Boston and New York City, comes to the kingdom of City 
Missions in Boston wonderfully fit for an hour like the present. 
As Bishop of seven national groups at Second Avenue Church, 
New York, he was qualifying for ministry to all kindreds 
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and tribes and tongues now composing the metropolis of New 
England. W. J. Swaffield (Newton ’89) was twice at the 
head of our Boston Bethel work. He and his two “B.D.” 
sons have taken seven years of Newton, and are giving the 
kingdom compound interest on the investment. 


Neighboring Nations 

Two hundred and forty-five have come to Newton from the 
Maritime Provinces and fifty-five from the rest of Canada. 
Many have stayed in the United States and become foremost 
leaders here. Many have returned to bless Canada all the way 
from Cape Breton to British Columbia with their lives. 

Into the neighboring nations south of the United States, I 
find record of only ten Newton men, most of them for very 
brief periods. Notable among them is S. A. Huse (Newton 
701), who has given eighteen years of well-prepared, steady, 
consistent work in Porto Rico. He has become the superin- 
tendent in charge of all Baptist work on the south side of 
the Island, with headquarters in its metropolis, the City of 
Ponce. In Haiti, Lucius Hyppolyte (Newton ’86) has held 
the fort at Port-au-Prince for thirty years. Jean Jacques 
(Newton ’95) has been Pastor Eglise Baptiste du Cap Haitien. 
Eli Mare (Newton ’94), with the charm of language from his 
native France has carried also the charm of lovely Christian 
character through all the thirty years of his devoted self- 
supporting missionary toil. He has half a dozen mission 
churches to his credit. 

J. H. Luther, D.D. (Newton ’50), was an eminent scholar, 
teacher, and editor in the Southwest, producing a volume on 
Missions in Brazil, and spending the last two years of his 
life at Sao Paulo, Brazil. A. B. Christie (Newton ’07) was 
sent at once to Brazil. R. J. Inke (Newton ’15) is a striking 
example of the international currents flowing through New- 
ton. Born in Russia, ordained in Argentina, graduated at 
Newton in 1915, Inke is now a professor at the Rio Baptist 
College and Seminary in Brazil. 


Middlemen 
The Newton faculty has been eminent in missionary leader- 
ship. Irah Chase was commissioned to cross the ocean and 
open a mission in France. Barnas Sears, the first president 
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of Newton, rendered a still more striking service of the same 
kind in another country, Germany. Much of the time one of the 
professors has been at the head of the Foreign Mission Board. 
Newton men have helped to shape the history of missions. 
Kirke Porter and Samuel Duncan for a time were classmates 
at Newton (Newton ’65). Lack of physical strength turned 
Porter into what proved to be a great business career. He 
deserves mention in the story of Newton men in Missions, 
because he is perhaps the only man in our denomination’s his- 
tory who was elected to the presidency of two of our national 
missionary societies, the Home, and, at another time, the 
Foreign. 

It was Newton Centre women, including, foremost, the wife. 
of the president, Mrs. Alvah Hovey, and Mrs. Gardner Colby, 
the wife of a trustee, who organized the Women’s Foreign 
Mission Society of the East; and women of Newton Centre 
were founders and leaders in the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society, notably Mrs. Thomas Nickerson. During the thirty 
years after 1890, when women began to be accorded the privi- 
lege of silent partners in our class rooms, more than one hun- 
dred women students have entered missionary service at home 
or abroad. 


Missionary Secretaries 

For some years State Convention Secretaries have had 
growing recognition as the keymen of the kingdom of God on 
earth. What George E. Leonard (Newton ’55) did for thirty- 
one years in Ohio, Amory Gale (Newton ’46) did like- 
wise for sixteen years as a General Missionary in Minnesota 
and E. P. Brand (Newton ’85), for twenty-six years in Illi- 
nois. Newton men of three classes, ’37, ’78, and ’84, have 
been overseers in the State of Maine fifty-two years and are 
going strong today. They are S. G. Sargent, A. T. Dunn and 
I. B. Mower. J. E. Smith (Newton ’97), now in Michigan and 
J. Fowle (Newton 708), now in Nebraska, are on the way to 
great careers. An inspiring book could be written concerning 
Newton’s noble state missionaries. 

Would that there were time to speak of the truly apostolic 
labors of Newton men as district secretaries of the national 
societies, men like F. T. Hazlewood (Newton ’67), New Eng- 
land Secretary of the Home Mission Society seven years; 
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C. H. Spaulding (Newton ’68), beloved New England Secre- 
tary of the Publication Society for a quarter of the Newton 
Century; and Judson B. Thomas (Newton ’79), Lake District 
Secretary of the Home Mission Society, then joint secretary 
at Chicago for fourteen years. These and others in kindred 
service are names to conjure with among hundreds of 
churches East and West, to whom they brought the life and 
growing inspiration of wide outlook. 

Recently four Newton men at the same time were General 
Secretaries of the Home Mission Society, including George R. 
Hovey, Charles Lincoln White, and Charles Alvin Brooks. 

Three names illustrate the secretaries of the Foreign So- 
ciety. Jonas G. Warren (Newton ’38) for eighteen years was 
not only the executive head but also a great beating heart in 
the Missionary Union. Samuel W. Duncan (Newton ’65), 
finished his seminary work at Rochester after coming out of 
the Civil War. J. C. Robbins (Newton ’02) had fourteen 
years of ideal training as missionary under the stars and 
stripes in the Philippine Islands, then with the Student Volun- 
teer Movement throughout the Homeland, and after that as 
the first joint District Secretary in New England for all our 
societies, Home, Foreign and Publication. He was uniquely 
ready for it when he came to the foreign secretaryship of our 
Foreign Mission Society nine years ago. L. B. Moss (Newton 
715), son and grandson of distinguished Baptist leaders in this 
country, after nine years for our Foreign Society in the Union 
University in Nanking and kindred promotive work in this 
country, is now Associate Secretary of the Committee of 
Reference and Counsel, the joint executive committee of all 
the Foreign Mission Boards of America. 

Two Newton men in secretarial service have been useful in 
an unparalleled way. 

EK. F. Merriam (Newton ’79) has given to missionary work 
in one way and another a full third of the Newton century. 
Twenty-one years he was editor of the Missionary Magazine. 
He prepared our first missionary maps and issued much 
pamphlet literature. He was the first in America to put the 
stereopticon into missionary service, and to introduce the an- 
nuity plan of gifts. . For all who care for missions, his volume 
“A History of American Baptist Missions”, brings to the 
end of the 19th century the only complete account we have. 
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Another Newton man by a somewhat different road is now 
on the way to getting missionary fuel where it is most needed. 
William A. Hill (Newton 04), as the first Secretary of Mis- 
sionary Education in the Board of Education of the N. B. C. 
has, in five years, established the functions of a permanent 
organ of missionary education in our denomination. He is 
lifting the cause of missions out of the casual, the spectacular, 
and the pathetic into the realm of essential, intelligent, and 
solid church life. 


On African Fields 


Following our Newton men over the face of the earth we 
leave the New for the Old World. The nearest overseas main- 
land is Africa. Liberia stood for the highest idealism of one 
hundred years ago concerning Negroes on both continents, 
America and Africa. Newton, through the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, sent thither two of her choice sons, William 
G. Crocker (Newton ’34), and Ivory Clarke (Newton ’37). 
Crocker and Clarke incidentally did much for the colored 
colonists from America, but as chief work they planted a 
mission among the native Bassas, gave them an alphabet, a 
spelling book, Scriptures and hymns, and got a dictionary 
ready for the press. So far as one can see, it was only the 
climate, the much lower development of the natives, and the 
reluctance of the denomination at home, perhaps divinely in- 
spired reluctance, that prevented the West African Mission 
from becoming as illustrious as the Burman. C. S. Morris 
(Newton ’98) is now Field Secretary of the National Bap- 
tist Convention, colored, which has twenty missionaries in 
Liberia and twenty-one in South Africa. 

In the Congo region, S. E. Moon (Newton ’04) for twenty- 
one years has stood by, first at Banza Manteke and since 1908 
at Kimpesa, where he is the principal of Kongo Evangelical 
Training Institute for the work of English as well as Ameri- 
can Baptists. C. L. Whitman (Newton ’02) became fifteen 
years ago missionary of the Sudan United Mission. Com- 
pelled to remain at home for health reasons, in the last two 
years Whitman has organized a Canadian Branch of the 
Sudan United Mission. 
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On European Fields 


Erastus Willard (Newton ’33), gave twenty-one years to 
the land of Lafayette. E. C. Mitchell (Newton ’53, post gradu- 
ate ’54), after fifteen years of growing eminence as a theo- 
logical teacher in this country, went to France to be presi- 
dent of our Baptist Theological School in Paris, where he 
served for four years. 

One of the striking scenes of missionary history, not only 
picturesque but also most significant, is a row boat on the 
Elbe at midnight April 12, 1834, with Barnas Sears and seven 
daring German Evangelists going to a secluded spot where he 
baptized them. One of the seven, J. G. Onken, became the 
apostle of Germany, and, in a very real sense, of all Central 
Europe. Before many years the group at Hamburg sent out 
its initiating and organizing influence into Denmark, Sweden, 
Lithuania, Silesia, Poland, Russia and Bulgaria, as well as 
Switzerland and Holland. 

R. P. Cipre (Newton ’75) worked eight years in Spain, 
and C. F. Marin (Newton ’85) continued the work for twenty- 
four years until his death. 

A. N. Arnold (Newton ’41) had an educational career as 
a missionary for eleven years in Greece. 


On: Asiatic Fields 


Nineteen of our men have gone to Japan for periods of 
work ranging from two to forty years each and totalling two 
hundred and sixty-three years. Omitting men of six recent 
classes who have lately begun, the average term of service has 
been eighteen years. The most eminent have been active as 
educators and are discussed elsewhere. 

We have had twenty-three men in China, an aggregate of 
355 years, an average of more than fifteen years each. Five 
of these were devoted largely to higher education. 

Our first Newton representative, Josiah Goddard (Newton 
’38) began work in Siam, which in early days was the mis- 
sionary vestibule of China. He was at Bangkok nine years, 
devoted mainly to the Chinese, who composed the major part 
of the population. The last six years of service were given in 
China itself at Ningpo, where he learned an entirely distinct 
dialect and rendered the whole New Testament into it, com- 
pleting it in five years. It is “the monument of his life.” 
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It was only thirteen years till his son, Josiah R. Goddard 
(Newton ’67), began the work which he was to carry on for 
forty-six years. He acquired an unusual mastery of Chinese, 
thoroughly revised his father’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment, and completed the Old Testament. He gave the people 
a treatise on Baptist principles and took part in all forms of 
missionary work. Two of his children followed to work in 
China, making the third generation of Goddards there. 

The next longest service of our men in China was that of 
Sylvester Baron Partridge (Newton ’68), forty-four years. 
He was the last to be initiated through Siam. When Swatow 
was opened to the outside world he began his forty years in 
South China. He shared with the Ashmores in the toils and 
glories of that mission. 

One would like to speak of other men who served more 
than twenty years in China, J. W. Johnson (Newton ’48), 
twenty-six years, G. E. Whitman (Newton ’92), twenty-three 
years, F. J. Bradshaw (Newton 793), twenty-two years, R. T. 
Capen (Newton ’04), twenty-one years. In the last ten years 
five more splendid men have gone to China. 

In the Philippine Islands, our newest foreign field, Newton 
has had seven men with an aggregate service of fourscore 
years. 

The class of 1902 put two exceptional men into the Philip- 
pines, A. A. Forshee and J. C. Robbins, and they together 
put seventeen years into Latin Asia. The class of 1905, 
through I. F. Russell, has given there the same number of 
years. Among other manifold services he has been our agent 
in opening work on the Island of Samar, and he secured head- 
quarters at the capital city, Catbalogan, to be used as church, 
dispensary, dormitory, residence, and Y.M.C.A. F. H. Rose 
(Newton 712) has given thirteen years. 

Newton’s most extended contribution to Latin Asia is 
through R. C. Thomas (Newton ’04), twenty-one years. His 
father was professor of history here seventeen years. In 
many respects he has rendered the most distinguished service 
thus far given by the denomination to those islands. 

In British India, where William Carey and Adoniram Jud- 
son began, Newton has had eighty-nine men. Twenty-four 
of them have been in South India. 

The class of 1846 sent Lyman Jewett to be the apostle of 
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Teluguland. He gave South India thirty-seven years of as 
devoted, unmistakably sweet and divine ministry as has ever 
been rendered on earth. He held the fort in South India till 
reinforcements appeared and the greatest day in baptisms 
dawned since the day of Pentecost. 

F. A. Douglass (Newton ’54) went to South India eight 
years after Jewett. Health permitted him to remain only a 
few years. Edwin Bullard lived to work in South India half 
a century. Edwin Bullard is typical of a great majority of 
missionaries who never become conspicuous but steadily do 
good work. At Bapata he gathered over two thousand con- 
verts, organized eighteen churches and founded three station 
schools, one of them a training school for Telugu helpers. At 
Ravali he established an industrial ministry and started work 
among the Erukalas or Criminal tribes. It is recorded of him 
that “he was always a gentleman, thoughtful for the other 
person, be that one of high or low estate. To English and to In- 
dian officials, to missionaries and to Telugus, be the latter 
Christians or non-Christians, caste or outcaste, he was always 
the Christian gentleman.” 

One third of all our Newton men in South India have gone 
out under Canadian Baptist Boards, most of them that of the 
Maritime Provinces. Sixteen years is the shortest record and 
fifty-two years the longest, with an average of over thirty 
years. They are: George Churchill and Rufus Sanford (’73), 
J. C. Archibald (’83), A. A. McLeod (’86), H. Y. Carey (94), 
S. C. Freeman (’02), J. A. Glendinning (’03) and W. S. Ted- 
ford (06). If you read the “Jubilee Story” of the Canadian 
Baptist Missions, you will see that these men have had much 
to do in gathering the 17,000 members in the eighty churches 
of the Canadian field in South India. 

Turning to Northern India, Newton has given to Assam 
seven of her sons with an average, save one, of twenty-four 
years of service. Nathan Brown (Newton ’32) did his first 
famous work there. Edward W. Clark (Newton ’60) de- 
voted fifty-five years of manifold gifts to Assam. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark went beyond the farthest outpost of the British 
Government and began the work of bringing the wild, un- 
civilized Nagas to Christ. An alphabet was given them and 
Christian literature. Charles E. Burdette (Newton ’83) was 
twenty-one years in Assam. A. K. Gurney (Newton ’74) 
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went to Assam for the special work of finishing the transla- 
tion of the Old Testament into Assamese. After fourteen 
years of toil a careful revision of Dr. Brown’s New Testament 
and the translation of the Old Testament made the entire 
Bible ready for publication. 


Burma 


We come last in our Newton circumference of the world to 
Burma, the crowning glory of missionary work in modern 
times in foreign lands. Newton has put fifty-eight men into 
the land of Judson and Boardman. Those prime apostles of 
Burmans and Karens went before Newton existed, but our 
fourth class, 1830, gave Francis Mason to the Karens. A 
greater gift seldom has been bestowed upon any people. He 
was devoted to them forty-four years. The Karens soon dis- 
covered that he was their own man. Mason devoted the wet 
season, when it was impracticable to travel, to translation of 
the Scriptures and composition of gospel tracts in the Sgaw 
Karen. After twenty-two years at Tavoy, he removed to 
Toungoo. In ten years from the establishment of the work 
there, six thousand converts had been baptised and one hun- 
dred and twenty-six churches formed. 

Newton’s next class (’31) sent to Burma Thomas Simons, 
who worked there as long as Mason. His long service was 
mainly for the English civil and military population, for 
Eurasians and for the families of missionaries. 

It was only the class after that, ’32, which sent out Nathan 
Brown. He was a foremost factor in the Baptist Free Mis- 
sion Society, which was organized by him and others who 
were so intense against slavery that they could not work with 
the Missionary Union, while it continued to fraternise with 
and be supported by slave holders. 

Dr. deBlois has told us of the illustrious work in Burma of 
Stevens, father and son (Newton ’36) and (’64), of Thomas, 
father and son (Newton ’50) and (’80), of Smith, father and 
son-in-law, Marshall (Newton ’63) and (’03) and of J. N. 
Cushing. 

Acadia College, 1849, and Newton 752, furnishes a man, 
A. R. R. Crawley, who lived to toil for Burma only twenty- 
three years. But this is the official record by the Board. “He 
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has produced larger numerical results than any other man de- 
voted to Burman evangelism.” 

The class of ten years later, ’62, gave C. H. Carpenter to 
Burma and Japan. There is no student of missions who has 
not been thrilled by the story of “Self-support in Bassein” as 
told by him. Mr. Carpenter served five years on the faculty 
of the Karen Theological Seminary at Rangoon and for a brief 
period as president of Rangoon College. 

The class of 1865 gave to Burma nearly one hundred years, 
Alonso Bunker forty-six of them, N. Cushing thirty-eight, and 
J. F. Norris thirteen. 

W. F. Armstrong (Newton ’74) was set apart for work 
among the various immigrant peoples in Burma and became 
the most eminent representative of Christ to the Mohamme- 
dans. He joined in public debate with them and won their 
lasting respect and personal esteem. 

J. E. Cummings (Newton ’87), in the populous Henzada 
region, has steadily toiled for thirty-eight years. There are 
now twelve Burman churches and fifteen schools. The school 
system has been brought to high efficiency. He is also a great 
touring missionary, living in his traveling kit about half the 
year. His judgment and all around efficiency are suggested 
by his membership in important committees. No wonder the 
British Government conferred on him the Kaisar-I-Hind 
medal, for distinguished service in the advancement of public 
_ interests along moral, educational, social, and industrial lines. 

The class of 1880 put four men into Burma, men who made 
shining records too. Their aggregate service, much larger 
than that of the class of 1865, has been one hundred and 
thirty-four years and is not completed yet. Men have gone to 
Burma out of forty-one per cent of all the classes graduated. 
They have rounded out more than a millenium—1064 years— 
ten years and more in Burma for every year that Newton has 
lived! 

When we remember that Burma is widely recognized as 
one of the most successful mission fields of modern times, and 
think that it has been so largely manned from Newton Hill, 
we thank God for these fifty-eight brethren, and are lifted 
to a hilltop of praise. It is a fact concerning Sumner R. Vin- 
ton of the class of 1900, that twenty members of his own and 
his wife’s families have been missionaries in Burma. They 
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have put five hundred and fifty years of family service there. 
The fourth generation is on the field. Many N.T.I names 
stand for two or more Newton generations: Goddard, Stevens, 
Smith, Armstrong, Thomas, Cross. It is hardly too much to 
say that Christian civilization in Burma rests on Newton 
foundations. 


Conclusion © 


Seven Newton classes ought to be placed on a roll of honor 
for each putting practically one-half of its men into missions, 
the classes of ’28, ’30, ’38, ’63, ’65, ’80 and ’89. 

In the last forty-five years only three classes have been 
without men going overseas. The following eight classes fur- 
nished five or more each: 1880, ’83, ’87, 1902, ’06, 712, 716 and 
719. 1887 furnished six. Eleven men, out of twenty-six, in 
the class of ’91 entered mission fields. 

We who stay by the church hearth-stones know that it is 
the heroic service of the men on the far-flung battle front that 
has given us and our churches something worth thinking 
about, something great, expansive and worth living for, even 
the extension of the sway of Christ to the enas of the earth. 


~ Newton Men in Education 
By Dr. A. K. DEBLOIS 


DUCATIONAL contributions of two kinds have been 
made by Newton men—the first consisting of their 
service as administrators and teachers, the second com- 

prizing the work done by them as authors, editors and trans- 
lators. Let us first make a journey of inspection to various 
educational institutions, striving to descry the influence of 
Newton men in the case of each of these. 


Newton and Acadia 


In the early years of the last century a body of representa- 
tive men and women in Halifax, Nova Scotia, renounced their 
Anglican connections and united with the Baptist church. 
Among them was John Pryor, a youth of unusual talent and 
education, who decided to enter the Baptist ministry, and 
with that end in view he came to Newton in 1828. He was 
the first Canadian student to attend the Institution. What a 
host of young men have followed him Newtonwards, 245 from 
the Maritime Provinces alone, and 300 from all of Canada. 
Later Mr. Pryor became the first president of Acadia Col- 
lege. Through his incessant labors the foundations were laid 
and standards established for the present University. 

Artemus W. Sawyer, the president of Acadia College for 
twenty-eight years, graduated at Newton in 1853. He was an 
extraordinary teacher. He knew how to arouse the dullard 
and to inspire the ready and eager spirit. The third Newton- 
trained president of Acadia was W. B. Hutchinson, who held 
that office for two years. 

Among the teachers and professors may be mentioned 
Stephen W. deBlois, ’53, a nephew of Dr. Pryor; E. M. Keir- 
stead, 76, an educator of eminence; A. C. Chute, ’82, and 
Simeon Spidle, 03. Dr. Chute served for many years as the 
efficient dean of the theological department, and was succeeded 
by J. H. McDonald, of Newton ’97. H. T. DeWolfe, ’93, has 
been for twenty-five years the principal of Acadia Seminary, 
and a remarkable administrator. Thus the entire history of 
Acadia has been surcharged with Newton influence. 
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Newton and Upper Canada 


Robert A. Fyfe, ’42, gained an educational reputation as 
principal of the Literary Institute at Woodstock, Ontario, 
where he remained until his death eighteen years later. The 
organizing and administrative powers which Dr. Fyfe dis- 
played were of the highest order. 

For ten productive years the chancellor of MacMaster was 
the cultured and accomplished Oates C. S. Wallace, who was 
not only a Newton student, but also for a time in later years 
the president of its Board of Trustees. The present chancel- 
lor is also of Newton, as is E. M. Keirstead, the professor of 
English, and as were D. M. Welton and Calvin Goodspeed of 
its theological department. Thus six of the ablest men who 
have given their lives to the interests of Baptist learning and 
educational progress in Ontario have been alumni of Newton. 

Another thousand miles of westward travel brings one to 
Brandon, a prairie town in Manitoba, where the third of our 
Baptist colleges in Canada is located. Here Howard P. Whid- 
den, 94, was for some years the president. He went thence 
not long ago to the chancellorship of MacMaster. Dignified 
and gracious, he is also a strong executive. For some years 
he represented the western constituency as a member of the 
Dominion Parliament at Ottawa. 

On account of the influx of Scandinavians, the Baptists of 
Manitoba and the western provinces have established a Swed- 
ish department at Brandon, and one of its professors, who has 
now served the school for ten years, is Carl H. Lager, a native 
of Sweden, and a graduate of Newton in 1909. 


Newton and Colby 

Returning from our journey through Canada, we find at 
Waterville, Maine, an institution which has been closely corre- 
lated with Newton for a full century. Colby and Newton have 
ever been reciprocally courteous—Colby has sent 260 of her 
sons to Newton for their theological training, while twelve of 
Newton’s alumni have gone to Colby as teachers and edu- 
cators. 

Six of these men became presidents of the Waterville Col- 
lege, while the other six have served as professors. Daniel N. 
Sheldon, a Newton man of richly varied experience, was the 
sixth president of Colby, from 1843-53. Twenty-one years 
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later Henry E. Robins, Newton ’61, became president and he 
was succeeded by George D. B. Pepper, Newton ’60. Both 
were men of ripe culture and the college made steady progress 
under their care. Dr. Pepper’s exposition of liberal educa- 
tion as possessing “‘the three fundamental characteristics of 
Catholicity, symmetry, and vitality” may be rightly taken to 
embody the spirit and aim of Colby’s noble history, through 
all the years. 

In 1889 Albion W. Small, ’79, who had been for seven years 
professor of history and political economy, was elected presi- 
dent and continued in that office for three years, resigning to 
become professor of sociology in the University of Chicago, 
where he has exerted an international influence. 

B. L. Whitman, ’90, a man of commanding personality and 
unusual eloquence, was president from 1892-95; and Charles 
L. White, ’90, now the distinguished executive secretary of 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society, was president 
from 1901 to 1908. 

Calvin Newton, ’29, went to Waterville as professor of 
rhetoric and Hebrew, a rather curious combination, in 1831. 
Martin B. Anderson and Kendall Brooks both taught at Colby 
before entering upon their more strenuous experiences in col- 
lege presidencies. Two members of the Newton class of 1850 
attained noteworthy honor and influence at Colby, John B. 
Foster, for thirty-nine years professor of Greek and emeritus 
professor, and §. K. Smith, professor of English, and then 
emeritus professor, for a total period of fifty-four years. 
Hugh R. Hatch, instructor for four years at Newton after 
his graduation in ’93, was a professor at Colby for six years. 


Newton and Bates 


Since the Baptists and Free Baptists became one body in 
that state, Bates College has belonged to the united denomina- 
tion. Clifton D. Gray, ’99, after years in the pastorate and 
other years in editorial work, went to the presidency of Bates, 
and has since been adding strength to strength in the man- 
agement of the college’s large concerns. Here also, H. R. 
Purinton, ’94, has been professor of biblical literature and 
religion for seventeen years. 
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Newton and Brown 

Brown is not Newton’s mother, but she is her gracious god- 
mother. Her gifts to Newton have been abundant, while New- 
ton has sought to make her modest meed of generous return 
(as god-daughters should). 

Francis Wayland, one of the interested promoters of New- 
ton’s establishment, entered upon his illustrious administra- 
tion at Brown just fifteen months after the commencement of 
class-room work at Newton. At once the students of Brown, 
newly adorned with academic honors, began to tread the path, 
which soon became a well-worn highway, from Providence to 
Newton hill. The first return in kind was not made until 
1839, when John L. Lincoln, who had studied for two years at 
Newton, became tutor in Greek at Brown; and then, after 
three years of study abroad, returned to commence his pro- 
fessorship of Latin, which lasted for forty-seven illustrious 
years. 

The second man thus to enter the faculty at Brown had al- 
ready become an outstanding personality in the educational 
world, and had been president of Newton for nine years. This 
was the famous Barnas Sears, president of Brown from 1855 
to 1867, who imparted a quickening vigor to its every depart- 
ment. E. G. Robinson, 742, went from the presidency of 
Rochester Seminary to Brown in 1872 and continued in that 
office for seventeen years. 

E. Benjamin Andrews, ’74, who was Dr. Robinson’s imme- 
diate successor, had a career of remarkable brilliancy. After 
four years of Civil War service he graduated at Brown and 
at Newton. He was president of Denison University for four 
years. He was a professor at Newton for three years, then 
studied for a time abroad and was made Professor of History 
and Political Economy at Brown. After a year’s professor- 
ship at Cornell he returned to Brown as president. During 
his nine years at that post he doubled the attendance at the 
University, and inspired with something of his own terrific 
earnestness a host of admiring and almost worshipful stu- 
dents. Later he was a forceful superintendent of public 
schools in Chicago and for nine years thereafter was chan- 
cellor of the University of Nebraska. As preacher, author, 
publicist, reformer and educator, he was amongst the fore- 
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most of his generation. As a teacher, leader, and guide of 
youth he was peerless. 

The fourth Newton man to enter the presidential succession 
at Brown was W. H. P. Faunce, ’84, who has recently com- 
pleted his quarter-century of eminent service. With the prac- 
tised skill of a statesman and a ceaseless devotion to the high- 
est cultural values, President Faunce has caused that most 
ancient Baptist seat of learning in the world to prosper in 
all directions under his wise administration. 


Newton and Vassar 

Vassar was for many years under Baptist control, and it 
was also the first endowed woman’s college to be founded in 
America. 8. L. Caldwell, Newton ’45, became its president 
after five years in the chair of church history at Newton. His 
rich and fruitful life found its consummation in his period of 
administration at Vassar. His long training in the leader- 
ship of large churches had developed his power to bring things 
to pass. 

Jean Charlemagne Bracq, a native of France, and after- 
wards a student at Newton and in Edinburgh, was professor 
of modern languages at Vassar for more than twenty years. 
He was ordained as a Baptist minister, but became a publicist 
and educator. He delivered the Lowell lectures in 1898, and 
the annual series before l’Academie des Science Morales et 
Politiques of Paris in 1904. Besides these distinctions he 
was a delegate to the International Peace Congress at Rouen, 
and was decorated by the French government. 

George C. Cow graduated at Newton but was not ordained. 
Especially gifted as a musician, a quality rather rare amongst 
Newton men, he became instructor in music at Smith College; 
and after six years there, was called to the professorship of 
music at Vassar, where he has won deserved fame. He is 
today one of the leading authorities on musical subjects in 
America. 

Thus Newton has contributed to Vassar three men of un- 
usual esthetic culture and intellectual endowment. 


Newton and Columbian 


The Columbian College in Washington has disappeared en- 
tirely from the Baptist horizon. Its earlier days were, com- 
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paratively, its days of great achievements, and during those 
ae the influence of Newton’s training was abundantly mani- 
est. 

In 1843 Joel 8. Bacon, ’31, became president, continuing for 
eleven years. During those eventful years the college pros- 
pered as it had never done before. His successor was J. G. 
Binney, 31, who had been his classmate at Newton. The next 
president was G. W. Samson, Newton 43. These three ad- 
ministrations, covering a period of twenty-eight years, were 
the most effective in the entire history of the Institution, se- 
curing its complete re-establishment in the confidence of the 
public. In more recent times Dr. B. L. Whitman, Newton ’90, 
was for five years the president of Columbian University, as 
it had then come to be called; and did much to make it popular 
with classes of people outside the denomination. 


Newton and Furman 

Some of the smaller colleges have furnished examples of 
heroic devotion, and of profound, though unseen, educational 
influence, which enhance the splendor of our denominational 
heritage. This is true of the West, of the Middle West and 
also of the South. 

James S. Mims and Peter C. Edwards had been students 
of exceptional promise at Newton. They were at once called 
to labor in behalf of a struggling Baptist school in South Caro- 
lina. Mainly through their efforts the school became a col- 
lege. Professor Mims taught for thirteen years at Furman, 
and Professor Edwards for twenty-one years. Each gave the 
entire period of his active life, after the completion of his 
studies, to Furman University. 


Newton and Georgetown 


The fifth oldest Baptist College to be established in America 
and the first in the South, was Georgetown, chartered by the 
Kentucky legislature in 1829. Joel S. Bacon, of ’31 at New- 
ton, was called to the presidency soon after its founding. The 
Campbellites or Disciples, who had seceded from the Baptist 
body, were determined to get possession of the college, and 
enforced their efforts by vexing lawsuits. Mr. Bacon was only 
twenty-seven, rather too young for so trying a burden, so he 
resigned. The controversy continued for seven years longer, 
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when the Disciples were defeated. J. L. Reynolds, of Newton 
386, held the presidency for a time at a later period. In 1871 
Basil Manly took the helm, and guided the affairs of the col- 
lege most harmoniously and prosperously for eight years. 


Newton and Louisville 


No mention could be made of the past history of the now 
prosperous and famous seminary at Louisville without call- 
ing instantly to mind the redoubtable and long-continued 
loyalty of Basil Manly, Newton ’47, to the interests of that ° 
Institution. 

He was a man of superior distinction, as was his father, the 
first Basil Manly. The son was the founder of the Richmond 
Female Institute and its first principal. He became later one 
of the founders of the theological seminary at Greenville, 
South Carolina, and a member of its faculty. When “he cast 
in his fortunes” with that new school he did so in a very 
literal way, for his money, as well as his time and talents, he 
devoted to its interests. When the seminary closed in war- 
time, he became president of Georgetown. After it re-opened 
at Louisville, he again became one of its professors. For 
twenty-five years he was a vital contributor to its success. 
Through his agency one hundred young men were enabled to 
attend its classes whom otherwise lack of means would have 
prevented. 


Newton and the Negro 


The annals of sacrificial devotion to the cause of backward 
and oppressed peoples contain no more shining names than 
those of the Newton men who have given their lives to edu- 
cate the Negro youth of our southern states. 

David W. Phillips, ’40, was one of the pioneers in this heroic 
work. He became president of the Roger Williams Univer- 
sity at Nashville in 1864, continuing in that position for 
twenty-six years. Alfred Owen, ’58, went directly from the 
presidency of Denison to the presidency of this colored school, 
where he labored for eight years with enduring results. The 
magnetic and enthusiastic Charles H. Corey, ’61, was the head 
of Richmond Theological Seminary for thirty-one years. He 
had an immense affection for his pupils and for their race. 
Henry Martyn Tupper founded Shaw University, the greatest 
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institution for the higher education of the Negroes in the en- 
tire South. He was its president for twenty-seven years. His 
life was superb in its utter consecration of spirit to a Christly 
mission. By the year 1880 the college had trained 2000 stu- 
dents and was functioning, as Shaw University, in five de- 
partments. It is a strong and prosperous institution, and this 
is due, under God, to the prophetic vision, the executive abil- 
ity, and the unwavering educational convictions of Dr. Tup- 
per. During the last five years the presiding genius at Shaw 
has been Joseph L. Peacock, a graduate of Newton in 1903. 

Among the professors at Shaw the name of Rev. Luther G. 
Barrett, ’65, is deservedly conspicuous. He taught there for 
eleven years and was afterwards president of Jackson Col- 
lege for seventeen years. A graduate of Harvard and of New- 
ton, he has rendered devoted service to the cause of Negro 
education. Three other Newton alumni who have taught at 
Shaw are A. A. Smith, ’76, E. D. Mason, ’80, and N. H. Ens- 
ley, ’81. 

George R. Hovey, ’85, consecrated his fine talents for many 
years to different schools in the South, and was for ten years 
president of Virginia Union University before accepting the 
call of the Home Mission Society to become the secretary of 
its educational work. 

Altogether twenty-three Newton men have taught in the 
Negro colleges of the South, of whom sixteen have been presi- 
dents and seven professors. Others have been active in 
academies and colleges which have not yet reached the status 
which ensures recognition by our denominational Society. Still 
others have taken an executive part in the establishment of 
schools, though never directly concerned with class-room ac- 
tivities, as was the case with Rev. James B. Simmons, 754, 
secretary of the Home Mission Society, who led in the found- 
ing of several such schools, among them Simmons College 
in Texas. 


Newton and Crozer 


The way of seminaries, as the way of colleges, is a rough 
and thorny one, through all their early years of struggle. 
Crozer Seminary came into existence full-grown and free. 
The pathway to power was clear, the resources abundant. It 
was necessary to find a man who should possess both scholar- 
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ship and the ability to teach, to inspire, and to lead. Such a 
man was found in the person of Henry G. Weston, a Newton- 
trained minister and at that time pastor of the Madison Ave- 
nue Church, New York. He had already proved his executive 
talent and his shrewd knowledge of men. He had been a mis- 
sionary in the West and a pastor in the East. People naturally 
loved and trusted him. Incidentally, it may be noted that 
Dr. Weston was the first alumnus of Newton in the second 
generation. His father, John Weston, one of the two founders 
of the Boston “Watchman”, was also one of the two members 
of the graduating class. Thus Henry G. Weston was a double- 
distilled Newton man. 

He began with Crozer’s beginnings in 1868 and continued 
as president for forty-one years. He was simple of speech, 
loyal to his convictions, and competent to communicate to his 
students zest for truth. : 

Dr. Pepper, after a professional experience of fourteen 
years at Crozer, went to the presidency of Colby. Eighty 
years, lacking one, after Henry G. Weston received his 
diploma at Newton, Morton S. Enslin graduated at the same 
institution, and within two years thereafter he was chosen 
to fill the chair of New Testament literature and exegesis at 
Crozer. 


Newton and Colgate 

Colgate, under its various names of Hamilton, Madison, 
and Colgate, has felt the formative influence of Newton men 
for almost one hundred years. 

In 1829 Barnas Sears and Seth S. Whitman, both members 
of the class of 1828 at Newton, became professors at Hamil- 
ton. From that far-off day until June, 1925, a period of ninety- 
four years, there has always been at least one alumnus of 
Newton teaching classes at Hamilton, with the exception of 
two short intervals of one and three years, respectively. 

John S. Maginnis, ’32, an acute and arousing teacher, but 
a rigid high Calvanist, fed his pupils on “the strong meat of 
the Word” for twelve years at Hamilton and then moved to 
Rochester. Ebenezer Dodge, ’45, was called to a professor- 
ship at Hamilton in 1853, became president in 1868, and died 
in 1890. He thus gave thirty-seven of the seventy-one years 
of his life to the university. The Newton and Rochester 
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Seminaries invited and implored him, Rochester once, New- 
ton twice, to take up his abode with them, but he elected to 
remain in the institution to which he had dedicated the princely 
powers of his noble life. A. N. Arnold, ’41, asa professor 
at Newton, Hamilton and Chicago, left in the minds of all 
whom he met a sense of cultured strength and symmetrical 
manhood. 

There is something inherently admirable in the undeviating 
devotion of a life to some single, splendid piece of work. Syl- 
vester Burnham graduated at Newton in 1873, and within 
two years became professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
exegesis at Hamilton Theological Seminary, where he re- 
mained for forty-three years. For seventeen of those years 
he was dean of the seminary. His consecrated activity put 
the impress of his scholarship upon a multitude of ministers 
of Jesus Christ, serving today throughout the world. He was 
succeeded in the deanship by W. H. Allison, Newton ’96, a 
man who had held successful professorships in various promi- 
nent institutions. 

George E. Merrill, Newton ’72, came to the presidency of 
Colgate in 1899 after twenty-seven years of experience in the 
pastorate, and continued in that office until his death, nine 
years later. To a critical and inquiring mind he added charm 
of personality and deep interest in youth. Other men who 
have upheld the fine traditions, both of Newton and of Col- 
gate, in important professorships are David F. Estes, ’74, 
George R. Berry, ’89, John H. Logan, ’03, and F. A. Starratt, 
709, an exceptionally able group of teachers. 

Thus fourteen of Newton’s alumni have taught at Colgate, 
two of whom have been its presidents, and two the deans of 
its theological department. During the period between 1909 
and 1915, five Newton men were at the same time members of 
the seminary faculty. 


Newton and Rochester 


The decision that the university and the seminary at Ham- 
ilton should not remove resulted in the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and the Theological Seminary. 

In 1853 Martin B. Anderson, Newton ’43, began his illus- 
trious leadership at the university and Ezekiel G. Robinson, 
Newton ’42, entered upon his abundant labors in the Semi- 
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nary. Ebenezer Dodge, Newton *45, was at this same time 
the president of Madison. Dr. Robinson remained with the 
seminary for seventeen years, as professor and then as presi- 
dent, before going to the leadership of Brown. Dr. Anderson 
continued his presidency of the University for thirty-five 
years. 

These men were statesmen as well as educators, and they 
were orators as well. Dr. Robinson has been described by 
Dr. Alvah Hovey as “the pride and glory of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, and a wonderfully captivating and 
stimulating instructor. Another has written that to him “the 
institution probably owes more of its character and success 
than to any other single man.” 

Dr. Anderson was a scholar of the broad and liberal type. 
He ranged over wide fields, and in the accuracy and versatil- 
ity of his knowledge was among the men of rank in his time. 
Yet he organized his knowledge and used it in his always con- 
structive work as a teacher of magnetic power, and an ad- 
ministrator of exceptional wisdom and efficiency. He also 
entered as a commanding force into the general educational 
and missionary operations of the denomination. 

A number of Newton men have taught in the university or 
in the seminary, and one John N. Maginnis, ’32, became pro- 
fessor of biblical theology in the seminary and of intellectual 
and moral philosophy at the university. 

The professorship of English at the university has been 
filled by two Newton men successively, for a period of fifty- 
seven years. The first of these was J. H. Gilmore, whose bril- 
liant reign of forty years constituted an era of “sweetness and 
light.” The second was J. R. Slater, 97, who in his youth was 
one of the editors of the Chicago “Standard”’, and whose rare 
talents have made his classroom honorably conspicuous. 

J. H. Gilmore and H. E. Robins graduated in the same class 
at Newton (’61). They came together once more at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in 1882, when Dr. Robins resigned the 
presidency of Colby to become professor of Christian ethics 
at the University of Rochester; and they continued to work 
side by side for twenty-one years. During recent years the 
seminary has been enriched by the scholarship and labors of 
E. B. Cross, 10, professor of the Hebrew language and litera- 
ture. 
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Newton and Denison 


John Pratt ’31, was the real founder of Denison University 
in Ohio. He secured its charter, became its first president, 
and taught there for nearly thirty years. When Dr. Pratt 
resigned the presidency in order to give full time to his pro- 
fessorial and other duties, he was succeeded by Jonathan 
Going, who had been one of Newton’s founders, and Dr. Going 
was succeeded by Silas Bailey. A period of thirty-three years 
followed, from 1853 to 1886, during which four full graduates 
of Newton filled, in a noble succession, the presidential office at 
Denison. These men were Jeremiah Hall, Samuel Talbot, 
E. Benjamin Andrews, and Alfred Owen. Those years when 
Newton men were at the helm covered a crucially important 
epoch in the development of Denison. 

Among the Denison professors have been S. B. Swaim, New- 
ton 733, who taught theology in the early days; Richard Col- 
well, 75, professor of Greek for forty years; and F. O. Marsh, 
751, professor of mathematics for twenty years. 


Newton and Kalamazoo 


Thomas W. Merrill was the third man to receive a diploma 
at Newton, the solitary graduate in the class of 1828. After 
one year of teaching he turned his face westward. He had 
not been in the territory of Michigan one year before he had 
organized a Classical School at Ann Arbor, a forerunner of 
the University of Michigan. Two years later he obtained the 
charter of the Michigan and Huron Institute, which grew into 
Kalamazoo College. He died in 1878, having during the in- 
tervening forty-five years performed a supremely important 
work in the cause of Christian education. 

For twelve years Jeremiah Hall, ’30, then pastor at Kala- 
mazoo, afterwards president of Denison University, was a 
noble helper and adviser in the affairs of the young college. 
The work of Kendall Brooks, ’45, an educator of outstanding 
power, stands forth prominently. After occupying other posi- 
tions of influence, such as a professorship at Colby, he became 
the second president of Kalamazoo in 1868, remaining for 
eighteen years, and guiding its destinies with wisdom in the 
ways of strength. He was succeeded by M. A. Willcox, New- 
ton ’67. E.C. Anderson, Newton ’49, was professor of Greek 
for five years, and S. J. Axtell, Newton ’67, for twelve years. 
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H. L. Wayland, ’52; J. A. Clarke, ’57; Samuel Brooks, ’57, 
brother of Kendall Brooks; and N.S. Burton, ’50, all held pro- 
fessorships at Kalamazoo. The present honored head of the 
institution is Allen T. Hoben, Newton ’98, who after years of 
successful teaching in the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago and in Carleton College, has recently come to the 
presidency of Kalamazoo in the full tide of his scholarly and 
efficient career. 

Thus Newton has contributed three presidents and six pro- 
fessors to Kalamazoo, as well as its founder and the architect 
of its fortunes, Thomas Merrill. 


Newton and Franklin 


Franklin College in Indiana has never had the close asso- 
ciation with Newton that some other colleges have enjoyed, 
but its administration has twice been vested in the hands of 
Newton men. G. C. Chandler has been described as a man 
“of vast energy and great faith, serving the college” zealously ; 
but the call of God to the far West led him to resign after eight 
years of devoted activity. Ata later time H. L. Wayland was 
elected president, holding the office for only a brief period. 


Newton and Shurtleff 

In the year 1832 two young men who were twin brothers 
graduated from Brown University with the highest honors 
of their class. Both graduated later from Newton. They 
were Washington and Warren Leverett. Along with his di- 
ploma Washington Leverett, ’36, received an invitation to 
become professor of mathematics and natural philosophy at 
Shurtleff College, the oldest educational institution of any 
sort or kind higher than the grade of a district school west 
of the Ohio river. He began his work in 1836, and remained 
a vital and vigorous force in the life of the school for forty-six 
years. In 1839 Washington was joined by his brother, Warren, 
who became principal of the preparatory department and pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin. His connection with the school 
lasted for almost thirty years. To the indefatigable labors of 
these two brothers, more than to any other agency or group of 
agencies, the progress of the college was due. During two 
periods of about five years each, Washington Leverett served 
as acting president; and through all the years both men un- 
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flinchingly maintained the scholarly standards, and afforded 
to students and friends the high example of eminent Christian 
character. At one time both the oldest and the youngest mem- 
bers of the U. S. Senate at Washington were products of their 
training. 

Other Newton men who have been closely connected with 
the history of Shurtleff were Lewis Colby, ’35, who taught 
from 1836-38; E. C. Mitchell, ’53, Charles H. Day, ’91, and 
O. E. Baker, ’11, who were all successful in their work as pro- 
fessors, and Austen K. deBlois, ’91, who was president from 
1894-99, 


Newton and Chicago 

G. W. Warren, William Hague, A. N. Arnold, and E. C. 
Mitchell, all Newton alumni, were among the earliest theo- 
logical professors in the seminary at Chicago, constituting a 
majority of the faculty. 

Since the early days G. D. Boardman, B. A. Greene, and 
T. Allen Hoben have held professorships in the Divinity 
School, and Shailer Mathews has been for many years its 
able and brilliant dean, while A. W. Small and E. G. Robin- 
son have been professors in the new university. 


Newton and Des Moines 
Two men from Newton have occupied the presidential chair 
at Des Moines, J. K. Richardson and L. D. Osborn. Dr. Os- 
born for ten years guided its varying fortunes through crisis 
after crisis, and the final resolution of its difficulties and re- 
establishment of its strength are largely due to his patience 
and good judgment. 


Newton and the Far West 

We have come a long journey and mingled in scenes very 
varied. We have traced briefly the influence of Newton in 
educational endeavor and attainment, in the Canadian prov- 
inces, in New England, in the Middle States, in the South, and 
in the Old West, which is now the Middle West. In the aggre- 
gate this Newton influence has been almost unbelievably great. 
Our tour of inspection will not be complete, however, until we 
have visited the Far West. 

Dr. Chandler, Newton ’38, was one of the most useful Bap- 
tists of his generation. He began his long and fruitful edu- 
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cational and evangelistic activities in Oregon in 1851. The 
charter of McMinnville (now Linfield) College was obtained 
the following year. Like Pratt in Ohio and Merrill in Michi- 
gan he proved himself an indomitable leader in all denomina- 
tion enterprises. 

Another president of McMinnville was E. C. Anderson, 
Newton ’49, whose strong administration lasted for six years. 
It is a dramatic commentary upon the terrible strain on brain 
and body which is exacted of devoted Christian workers in 
frontier service that both Chandler and Anderson were sud- 
denly smitten with paralysis in the midst of their herculean 
tasks; they fell at their posts on the firing line. 


Newton and California 


A thousand miles south from McMinnville Samuel B. 
Morse, 69, who had previously taught for five years in Pacific 
College, was for nine years president of California College, a 
Baptist institution which, after various severe experiences, 
closed its doors. In the southern part of the state, however, 
the University of Redlands has been growing and expanding, 
in the midst of a fertile region, with enchanting scenes sur- 
rounding it. At this institution, which promises such great 
things for the future, two Newton men have held professor- 
ships, the late Herbert E. Wise, a member of the faculty for 
fourteen years, and Wm. H. Roberts, the present professor of 
philosophy. 


Newton and Japan 


Passing now through the free and open spaces of the broad 
Pacific we come to the sunny island-empire of Nippon, where 
amid picturesque and fascinating scenes we again meet with 
Newton men engaged in productive educational activity. Four 
of these have rendered especially distinguished service. 
Nathan Brown, an heroic figure, was the first man to translate 
the entire New Testament into the Japanese language, having 
begun the study of that very difficult language at the age of 
65, after the close of his long years of labor as a missionary in 
Japan. John L. Dearing, 89, for many years the president of 
the theological seminary, possessed superior executive powers. 
There was abundant recognition of this fact in his appoint- 
ment to various important offices in connection with interde- 
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nominational and general Christian and philanthropic enter- 
prises. 

W. B. Parshley, ’90, a teacher of unusual insight and abil- 
ity, has been at the head of the Seminary during trying times, 
and has guided its interests with wisdom and vigor. Charles K. 
Harrington, ’83, was honored by Japanese critics as one of 
the foremost scholars in their country, who had mastered the 
genius of their language. Charles B. Tenny, Turner fellow, 
712, has been a professor in the seminary for seventeen years, 
and was president for four years. By his vital sympathies, as 
well as by his fine scholarship, he has won educational pres- 
tige. 

Two promising young Japanese have recently returned 
from Newton to their own loved land to use their powers to 
train others in the ways of Christ. Teizo Tada, ’20, is dean of 
the Mabie Memorial School, and Shoza Hashimoto, ’23, is 
Dean of the Bible Women’s Training School at Osaka. 


Newton and the Philippines 
In our eastern island possessions F. H. Rose has been for 
some time at the head of our Theological Seminary. 


Newton and China 

In China, the Celestial empire, or republic, or republics, the 
educational activities of Newton men have been slight, prob- 
ably because Northern Baptists have done almost nothing in 
educational work in that vast land. Percival R. Bakeman, 
06, is rendering effective service as professor in the Shanghai 
Baptist College, while the lamented W. H. Millard, ’02, taught 
in Wayland Academy at Hangchow and was later a professor 
in the seminary at Shanghai. 


Newton and Burma 

When, in 1843, The Triennial Convention commissioned 
J. G. Binney, of the Newton class of 1831, for missionary work 
in Burma, they expressly stipulated that he should “estab- 
lish and conduct a school for the training of a native ministry 
among the Karens” and that he should also unite with his 
associates in inaugurating a system of general education for 
the Karens. In these few simple words of direction lay the 
beginnings, and potentially the growth, of that great system 
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of education in Burma which is today the pride of our de- 
nomination. 

According to these instructions Dr. Binney opened in Moul- 
main, two years later, a school for the study of the Bible, with 
thirteen adult converts as pupils. Later he removed the semi- 
nary to Rangoon, the new capital of British Burma. Highty 
pupils were at once enrolled. The school soon grew into the 
Karen Theological Seminary. For nineteen years, until the 
founder’s death in 1877, its history was one of steadily en- 
larging influence. During that period more than three hun- 
dred Karen preachers were trained, and solid foundations were 
laid for the future. 

His successor was D. A. W. Smith, Newton ’63. He became 
president of the seminary in 1876, and continued for forty 
years in that office. He superintended its removal to Insein. 
He united a quiet dignity of manner with tactfulness and rare 
sympathy. One well acquainted with his work said that “the 
Karen ministry of Burma bears the impress of his personality 
more than that of any other man.” Seven hundred and 
seventy-four men were graduated during his presidency. A 
third Newton man, Harry I. Marshall, ’03, son-in-law of Dr. 
Smith, is now the achieving president of the seminary, so that 
for practically its entire history of eighty years its fortunes 
have been guided by Newton alumni. This is a foreign rec- 
ord quite in keeping with the American record of Newton’s 
leadership in educational enterprises. 

Rangoon College was opened in 1872, with Dr. Binney as 
president of both college and seminary. C. H. Carpenter, ’62, 
succeeded him as president of the college for a short period. 
In 1893 J. N. Cushing, ’65, began a service of twelve years as 
president, during which time the curriculum was broadened 
and the work greatly strengthened. 

E. W. Kelley, ’80, was principal of Judson College from 
1911 until 1921, when failing health obliged him to resign. 
He died the following year. The Foreign Mission Board said 
of him that “it was due to his statesmanship that this college 
obtained its position as a constituent college in the Burman 
University, and secured the present liberal financial provision 
for its support. He was awarded the coveted Kaisar-I-Hind 
gold medal for his distinguished public services, by the King of 
England, this honor being bestowed only upon those who have 
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contributed to the advancement of public interests in India 
along moral, educational and social lines. 

Other men from Newton who have been teachers of youth 
in the higher learning in Burma are H. E. Safford, 03, ,107 
fifteen years professor of history at Judson, S. H. Rickard, 
’26, his successor, J. F. Ingram, ’03, also for two years a pro- 
fessor at Judson, and San Ba, ’22, professor in the Karen 
Seminary. 

In America, in addition to those I have named as presidents 
Newton has given a president to Carson Newman, S. W. T. 
Tindell, 74; to Gordon, Nathan R. Wood, 1900, who has built 
up and strengthened the work of the college in a remarkable 
fashion; to Bethel English and Theological Seminary, an im- 
portant instructor, Gustav A. Gordh, ’02; to the New England 
School of Theology of the Advent Church, Guy L. Vannah, 714; 
to Alma, Kendall Brooks; to Ewing, J. A. Leavitt, ’77, who 
gave a large part of his life to devoted toil for that smaller 
college; to Toronto Baptist College, F. S. Weston, ’84; to 
Ottawa University, E. C. Anderson, ’49; and to Elmira College, 
Frederick Lent, 96, a scholar and able leader. 

Altogether Newton has furnished fifty-two presidents to 
twenty-seven American colleges and universities; eleven presi- 
dents and deans to seven American theological schools; 
sixteen presidents to ten home mission colleges; and ten presi- 
dents to three colleges and theological schools in Asia; 
eighty-one in all. As to professorships, Newton has contributed 
her fair quota, in addition to those already mentioned. 

Besides these Newton has given professors to Harvard, 
Rutgers, Hillsdale, Knox, Oberlin, the University of Southern 
California, Cobb Divinity School, Covington Theological Sem- 
inary, and the Pacific Theological Seminary; and to Richmond, 
Wake Forest, McKendree, Pella, Bryn Mawr, Maryland Agri- 
cultural and Ripon Colleges, as well as to Baylor, Baker and 
Mercer Universities, the State University of Washington, 
Indianapolis University, the John B. Stetson and the James 
Milliken Universities, the Brooklyn Polytechnic, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

In the department of secondary education representatives 
of Newton have taught in forty-seven different academies. 
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Newton Men in Religious Education 


Newton has not been unmindful of the growing interest and 
opportunity in the new and promising field of religious edu- 
cation. Not only have courses of study and a special depart- 
ment been provided within the Institution itself; but many of 
the younger alumni have already entered this fruitful region 
of Christian activity. No less than eighteen of the recent 
graduates have engaged in this work. Their interests and 
labors have stretched the long distance from Colby College, 
Maine, to Scott Hall, Tokyo. 

Especially conspicuous leaders in this great service are 
Dr. F. F. Peterson, ’07, and Rev. Miles W. Smith, ’17. Mention 
should also here be made of the valuable work of Dr. Wm. A. 
Hill, ’04, as Secretary for Missionary Education of the Board 
of Education of the N.B.C., and of J. M. Kester, ’15, who holds 
the important office of Educational Secretary of the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 


Newton and Newton 


Newton’s gifts to Newton have been rich and rare. Barnas 
Sears was the first alumnus of Newton to occupy a place upon 
her teaching staff. He had graduated at Brown and studied 
for two years at Newton, and he afterwards became president 
of both these institutions. At Newton he proved himself an 
able teacher, and he was a “superb administrator.” This 
appeared at Newton, and later in his work as secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, as president of Brown, 
and as General Agent of the Peabody Institute. 

President Alvah Hovey was a man greatly beloved and 
honored, seeking always, at any cost, to continue the fine edu- 
cational traditions of the school. Dr. Hovey’s entire period 
of connection with Newton reached a total of fifty-seven years. 

Of the four presidents of Newton, three have been alumni 
of the Institution. The third and last to be named is George 
E. Horr, ’79, who now completes twenty-one years of illus- 
trious service as professor and afterwards as president. 
Scholar, teacher, educator, publicist, administrator, and loyal 
friend of youth, he has easily sustained and definitely aug- 
mented, the unusual prestige which has attended the career of 
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the Newton Theological Institution as a center of productive 
educational activities. 

Of the thirty-three full professors, including the four presi- 
dents, sixteen have been alumni of the school. Their work 
cannot be reviewed nor even mentioned in detail within the 
compass of this address. 


Newton Men in Other Activities 


The genius of minstrelsy has inspired few of Newton’s 
sons. J. H. Gilmore, ’61, composed “He leadeth me”, and A. J. 
Gordon, ’63, was the author of “My Jesus, I love thee.” Others 
were included in hymnals of fifty years ago. 

In the care and cataloguing of books are several names, 
notably Warren Leverett, ’36, for thirty years librarian of 
Shurtleff College; Benjamin W. Rhoades, ’36, for thirty-one 
years librarian of the Redwood Library at Newport; and Wil- 
liam J. Cloues, ’87, librarian at Newton since 1911. 

One hundred and seventy-two of Newton’s sons have entered 
the field of authorship. Students between 1856 and 1866 were 
the most prolific in the writing of books, while the most barren 
period was about 1900. About one out of three of the authors 
made definite contributions to the department of thought in 
which they worked. Naturally the number of books on ethical, 
religious, and theological themes far exceeds all others. Much 
of this was ephemeral literature but it made an impression on 
its period. 

Some of the names are not to be forgotten. William Hague 
was the first of the alumni, writing commentaries chiefly. 
Francis Mason in his “Karen Apostle” helped to create a new 
literature for the Karens, and his “Flora and Fauna of Burma” 
has been a standard work for nearly a century. Alvah Hovey’s 
“Manual of Theology” was an authority for Newton men for 
a generation. Shailer Mathews has made large contributions 
in more than one literary department. Henry M. King, Henry 
S, and Champlin Burrage, and Edmund F. Merriam have 
enriched the field of history. D. W. Faunce, George D. Board- 
man, and A. J. Gordon are among writers of books that have 
been a refreshing spiritual tonic. E. B. Andrews contributed 
much to historical and economic literature, and Benjamin Rand 
to philosophy. J. C. Fernald, ’63, was probably the most 
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voluminous writer among Newton graduates. On the foreign 
mission field, Downie, Carpenter, and Mason, among older 
graduates, and D. C. Holtom, 710, with his “Political Phil- 
osophy of Modern Shinto” have made valuable literary con- 
tributions. 

John E. Weston, one of the two earliest graduates, was one 
of the founders of the “Watchman.” Many of the alumni and 
faculty have served in editorial positions. These include 
Hague, Sears, Jacobs, Shailer, Upham, Robinson, Weston, 
Lincoln, Burrage, Horr, Merriam, Gray, with numerous others. 
The most notable editorial work performed by any Newton 
man was that of Theron Brown, ’59, who for nearly fifty years 
was editor of the “Youth’s Companion.” 

Alumni who went abroad as missionaries have made several 
important translations, or compiled dictionaries and other 
instruments of study. Stevens, father and son, in Burma, 
Mason, Nathan Brown, Cushing, D. A. W. Smith, Eveleth, 
Jewett, were all active in these ways. Ingram and Marshall 
are later contributors. 


The Qualities of Newton’s Education 


Our survey shows that Newton has been true to essential 
educational aims and ideals. In a theological school these 
are scholarship, spiritual illumination, leadership, and prac- 
tical efficiency. Our study has furnished overwhelming proof 
that Newton has been constantly true to these ideals. It 
shows, also, that Newton has especially encouraged independ- 
ence of thought and action and so has prepared her men for 
the exercise of a guiding influence and for administrative 
power. The most amazing fact in connection with this jour- 
ney of inspection that we have made is the number of Newton 
men who have risen to places of educational leadership. 

In spite of its small enrollment and its limited means, New- 
ton prepared for their distinguished life-service four presi- 
dents of Brown, six presidents of Colby, four presidents of 
Columbian, three presidents of Acadia, three presidents of 
Georgetown, three presidents of Woodstock and MacMaster, 
five presidents of Denison, three presidents of Kalamazoo, 
and nearly sixty presidents of other important colleges and 
seminaries. The size and strength of this list affords indis- 
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putable evidence that Newton is a training-ground for leaders. 

It is certainly apparent also, from our study, that both the 
Godward vision and the manward impulse and effort have 
always been present in Newton teaching. These men of type 
so varied, scattered so widely, in all their toils and in all their 
triumphs, have been men of God—sons of the Kingdom— 
Christian educators. They have also wrought mightily in 
the interests of men, in behalf of a higher humanity. They 
have respected human values, they have believed in the good 
Baptist teaching of the soul’s competency. While people have 
called them educators, administrators, teachers, they have 
also been “good ministers of Jesus Christ.” 
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